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star performers 

(Docoma* Heather sportshirts of Dacron and cotton need no ironing) 


They colorfully steal the scene (and the spotlight) all day long. Manhattan* quality tailored too, with flat- 

whenever the setting is casual ... wherever the mood tering fashion collar, in all of your favorite solid colors 

is carefree. Manhattan* Docoma Heather, a blend of and complementary patterns on matched grounds. $5.95. 
65% Dacron* jjolyester and 35% long staple cotton, 
is the ultimate in no-iron, drip-dry luxury. And, exclu- 
sive Reserve Neatness keeps it neat and wrinkle-free 




This car won’t do 150. It just looks like it will. 


But it will do an honest 106 mph. And for $3995* the Volvo PI 800 
gives you the Gran Turismo features that 1 50 mph cars give you 
for $10,000: disc brakes, 4-speed synchromesh gearbox, complete 
instrumentation including tachometer and electric clock, indepen- 
dent front suspension, precise steering, European styling and coach 
work. As Road & Track magazine wrote, "The PI 800 is a very 


civilized touring car for people who want to travel rapidly in style, 
a Gran Turismo car of the type much in the news these days— 
but at a price that many people who cannot afford a Ferrari or 
Aston Martin will be able to pay." One more thing. The P1800 is 
at your dealers now and you can take it home for a test drive. 
Alone. Try that with one of those $10,000 jobs. Unh-uh. VOLVO 


•MANUFACTURER'SSUGGESTEDRETAILPRICEEASTANDGULFCOASTPOE.WF:STCOASTPOEOF$4225INCLUDESOvrRDRIVE:. FOR A COMPLETE 
LIST OF DEALERS (OVER 400 IN THE U.S.) WRITE: MARKETING MANAGER, VOLVO INC., HUDSON TERRACE, ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS, NEW JERSEY. 



You’ll never be caught with your air down! 


Amazing way to fix a tire puncture! 

Keep driving. 

Your General Dual 90 seals itself. In- 
stantly, In fact, we promise you this: tire 
maintenance won't cost you a nickel — or 
an ounce of effort— as long as your General 
Dual 90 has its original tread. 

Strong-as-steel Nygen Cord protects it 
against blowouts. 


Dual treads grip better, corner better, stop 
you faster, safer. 

Odessa rubber gives you mileage you’d 
normally never believe possible. Beauti- 
fully-cushioned mileage too! 

Your General Tire dealer has a set of 
Dual 90s reserved for you now. Why not 
pick them up before you have your 
next flat? 
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LIFE CAN BE HARD when 
you quarterback a young pro 
club. Tex Maule describes, col- 
or photographs show what can 
happen when Minnesota’s Fran 
Tarkenton drops back to pass. 

AS PRO BASKETBALL be- 
gins a new season, William 
Leggett discovers an NBA dy- 
nasty abiiilding in the West, 
and adds scouting reports that 
predict who’ll finish where. 
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Rhodes Scholar Allan Seager, 
who once manned an Oriel 
oar in snow, ennui and agony. 
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^ pick 
yourself 


You’ll get a real lift 
with \'oil exercise equipment. 
It'.s the be.st way we know of to 
shape up and slay in shape. You 
can chase double chins with the 
Voit C'-hin-N-Trim or prevent 
paunchiness with a pair of Picas 
or one of the other figure finners 
in Voit's complete line of 
exercisers. 

For years, the condition- 
conscious have been using Voit 
exercisers for three-minute g>'ni 
sessions at home. In fact, 
America use.s twice as many 
Voit-buih exercisers as all others 
combined. 

Why not try one of our do-it-- 
yourself conditioners? It can 
make a Ijelicr man (or woman) 
out of you in just three minutes 
a day. Pick yourself up, walk 
into any sporting goods store, 
and pick up Voit Exercise 
Equipment. - 


ANSeiES 11 /CHICAGO It/l 


i/aTLANTA 2/a subsidiary of AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 






SHOPWALK 

Take up fencing if you want to have 
fun while getting into top condition 

F encing, once considered a comic imiia- 
iion of sport cssertiialJy practiced by the 
Three Musketeers and Dt)iiglas Fairbanks, 
has developed a new public acceptance in 
the past 10 years. Fencers have been saying 
all along that theirs is one of the best ways 
of attaining good physical condition. Like 
any number of other sports, fencing de- 
mands technical .skill, good footwork, tim- 
ing, mobility, speed and poise. And it keeps 
the body (and mind) alert and acti\e witb- 
oui undue physical strain. Most important, 
lumever. it is one of the few sports in which 
age doesn't kill ability— the current national 
champions range in age from 22 to 45. 

There arc over 250.000 active fencers in 
the U.S.. and each year 10.000 more peo- 
ple start taking lessons in one of the thou- 
sands of fencing clubs, groups or school 
programs around the country. Hccaiisc the 
latter is the greatest source of future fencing 
champions, a Junior Olympic program has 
also been set up to help provide coaches for 
fencing classes in even more schools. 

Partly because of a lack of interest in 
fencing and partly because of a lack of qual- 
ified instructors, the U.S. has never won an 
Olympic gold medal in fencing events. In 
tlie lyfiO Ciames only one U.S. fencer earned 
a medal, and that was a bronze in the men's 
foil competition. After the Hungarian re- 
volt in 1956, however, a number of that 
country's skilled fencers emigrated to the 
U.S. As a result, there now arc some ex- 
cellently qualilied instructors available and 
U.S. medal chances in the 1964 Olympics 
arc considerably improved, especially in the 
sabre events. 

Fencing is a "laughl" rather than an in- 
stinctive sport, so the earlier it is learned 
the better: but at whatever age it is mas- 
tered it still provides line exercise, disci- 
pline and recreation. It can be taken up in- 
expen.sivoly — either as a group activity or as 
a friendly two-man competition. A begin- 
ner cun outlit himself (or herself) with basic 
equipment for about S25. investing in a 
French foil (S5), wire mask (S6.50), prac- 
tice jacket ($9) and a foil glove (S4). 

Fencing apparel (masks, uniforms, 
gloves) and accessories (equipment bags, 
bib cloths) are manufactured in the U.S.. 
but the weapons are usually imported, as is 
the expensive electrical equipment used in 
epee and foil events. The two major manu- 
facturers and importers of fencing equip- 
ment arc Gastello Fencing F.quipmcnt Co.. 
Inc. (30 East lOth Street, New- York City), 
the largest outfitter in the U.S.. and George 
Santelli, Inc. (412 Sixth A\enue, New York 
City). The former is run by brothers Hugo 
and James Casiello. who are fencing experts 
in their ow n right. Hugo is the fencing coach 
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Gleneagles selects Grcctuvood's outstanding Gardi- 
ners Bay Poplin for this cla.ssic raincoat. Why C>recnwood? 
Because Gleneagles knows that back of every yard of 
Greenwood fabric is that dedication to the finest quality... 
ilic best pcrforntancc. (deeuwood's Gaidincr.s Bay Poplin 
is durable, lucrccrizcd, Scotchgard • Hni.shed lor tveather and 
Slain rc.sistance. of line 2 x 1 combed cotton yarns. ._.aud 
it ahrays adds up to ](.)()% Greenwood (luality . GRF.(;^’<()n 

(n-ecnwoocl Mills, Inc., Ill West 4()th Street. New ^■o^•k IS. N. V. Xatiiral, Tan. 
Itlack, Black ()li\c. Remocahle .Sherpa'* acrylic pile 7.ip]>cr lining; S3r>.9.'i. Ken- 
nccly’.s. N'nv tnglanci; Browning Fifii) Avrniic. New A'oik: Kldnlmns (•<>.. Buf- 
falo. N. MiCurdy's. Rochester, N. V.; Joim 'Wnnamakcr, I'liiladeiphia, I’a.; 
W(X)clward S; l.oihrtjp, Wasliingioii, 1). C.; Kaufinann's, I’itishurgh, I’a. 






Ths birdies ore flying at Belmont Manor 

ONE WEEK GUEST MEMBERSHIP 
IN THE EXCLUSIVE 
BELMONT MANOR GOLF CLUB 


SPRUCE is one of America's 
foremost lines of men's slacks 
and sportcoats. You'll find them 
at better stores everywhere. 





Spruce Sporiswear 

lackawannXVants 

MFG. CO. 

SCRANTON, PA. NEW YORK, N.Y. 


I GO FOR A 
MAN WHO 
SPRUCES UP 


Wl 


th SPRUCE 


Including Greens Fees 

7 Day GoJf Special 

To March 15, 1 963 

7 Days — A Nights 

difled Ameccon Plon {full Sreokfosl, 

Afternoon Tea, Dinnerl 

$95.00 ond $105.00 

Occuponcy Bosis. Eilro Night — $ t 6 and 
>. Large, Double Rooms With Baths, 
rotes for all groups of 1 5 or more persons 

Belmont, jWonor 

§ol/ and. Counto’ Club 


Roprcscnicd by I. Oliver Enge 
141 East 44th Street New Yttk'’!'? 


SHOPWALK continued 


at New York University and has been se- 
lected as coach of tlie 1963 Pan American 
Games, ilc is also national co-chairman of 
the Junior Olympic fencing program. James 
has been electrical weapons armorer for 
both national and world competitions. 
George Santclli, the finest sabre fencer in 
Europe as a youth and the U.S. Olympic 
fencing team coach from 1928 to 1952, op- 
erates an ct|ually fine, slightly more expen- 
sive equipment establishment, plus a cele- 
brated fencing school, Salle Santclli. 

Once a beginner becomes proficient 
enough to require a standard fencing out- 
fit. he merely adds items to his original 
investment. A man needs a regulation jacket 
(S14 at Gastello) and trousers (SIO); and 
a woman, a foil Jacket (512.80) and trou- 
sers (59.25). Custom-fitted jackets and trou- 
sers cost a few dollars more. Although 
fencing apparel i.s traditionally white, there 
have been a few special orders — mostly by 
women— in color. 

Three Types of Weapons 

When a fencer passes the beginner stage, 
he generally is hooked by the sport and 
needs more specialized equipment and ac- 
cessories. not to mention replacements for 
broken blades. Men's fencing includes three 
types of weapons, foil, epee (dueling 
swords) and sabre, each with its own set of 
competitive rules and its own outfit. £pee, 
the classic form of fencing, is also the most 
expensive. Since the target area in epee is 
the whole body of the fencer, he must be 
fully protected. His uniform has to be made 
of heavy material (14-07. duck as opposed 
to lO'/i for foil and sabre), which costs about 
525. His weapon is larger and heavier than 
the foil or sabre and thus costs a few dollars 
more (the more expensive epees have “pis- 
tol grips,” or metal prongs on the liandic to 
allow greater control and strength of parry, 
and cost about 59.50). And if he engages in 
any serious competition he has to acquire 
an electrical weapon (514.50) and acces- 
sories to go with the signaling sets used in 
judging all epee competition. 

tpee fencing is the only competitive sport 
that is scored completely by a machine. At 
one time four judges and a director were 
needed to determine whether or not a touch 
was made and which fencer had made first 
contact. Now there is an electronic signaling 
set attached by reels and wires to the fencers 
and their weapons that automatically re- 
cords the hits by means of a lighting system. 
An excellent set, made by Leon Paul of Lon- 
don, is available at both Gastello and San- 
telli for S250. 

For young children Gastello carries a line 
of small-size regulation equipment, includ- 
ing mask, practice jacket, glove and wea- 
pons with 32-inch blades (a standard foil 
blade is 35 inches). Price of a complete 
child's foil outfit: 521.90. 

— Maky Ann Gocld 
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work. Cuts 36" 
Rugged, maneu- 
drive. 40" snow 
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PANZER PRODUCTS, INC. 

P. O. Box 1068 Waynesboro, Vo. 


For Christmas and your friends may we 
suggest a Year-Long Gift of SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED. Only $5 for each gift 
when you order more than one. (A single 
gift is $6.75.) Just send full gift in- 
structions to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, 
540 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
11, Illinois. 


rOUB HOST • REN6 
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Last Round for Bum my 

Al Davis was known as a mean fighter in the ring and in the streets— 
and his final fight was the meanest of aii by IRVING RUDD 


W illie and Charlie Beecher's Gym 
was located back of a poolroom 
on Livonia Avenue in the Brownsville 
section in Brooklyn. It was a prizefight 
gym where Dummy Davis. Lou Feld- 
man. Bernie (Schoolboy) Friedkin and 
half a hundred other ring figures first 
learned their trade. For over 20 years its 
walls echoed the drum fire of punching 
bags and the thud of falling bodies and 
it smelled of sweat and liniment. Now 
it is no more. About 10 years ago the 
poolroom changed hands. The fellow 
who bought it had no interest in boxing 
and he wanted more room for more ta- 
bles. So the fighters had to move out. 

The Brownsville section was a melting 
pot like the lower East Side, a pushcart 
and pickle-barrel marketplace, an area 
that is known to most people as the 
home ground of Murder, Inc. But Dan- 
ny Kaye and Phil Silvers came from 
Brownsville, as did lots of doctors, law- 
yers and legitimate businessmen. 

Charlie Beecher was a good feather- 
weight boxer in the era of Johnny Kil- 
bane. Brother Willie was a topnotch 
lightw'eight just before the rise of Benny 
Leonard. They were both good teachers 
of boxers, but the presiding genius of 
the gym in its heyday was a character 
called Froike. His real name was Benja- 
min Katz, but he had boxed under the 
name of Frankie Kane and Froike is the 
Yiddish equivalent of Frankie. At least 
10.000 kids must have passed through 
the gym. Every boy who grew up in the 
neighborhood was in Beecher's at some- 
time or another, either trying to be a 
fighter or trying to manage fighters, or 
training them or just watching them. 

To get to Froike you approached the 
dingy building in the shadows of the Li- 
vonia Avenue El and scurried up the 
stairs past the pool tables and charac- 
ters like Benny Toomcl, Fats Yerna, 
Smoke, Mousey and Munis the Shy- 
lock. You always wore your long pants 
because if you wore knickers you were 
sure to get the bounce: kids weren't al- 
lowed in the poolrooni. 

F'roike could have been a rich man. 
There's no telling how much money 
he 'could have made because he had 
from the beginning many good fighters 
who went on to Madison Square Gar- 
den main-event stardom. He could have 
kept them and made a lot of money 
with them, or he could have sold them, 
keeping a small piece of their earnings. 


But Froike was a simple man. He al- 
ways felt that in the boxing game he was 
a small man and he looked with awe on 
managers like Joe Jacobs, Hymic Caplin 
and Pete Reilly. When he realized that 
he had a promising fighter he would tell 
one of the famous managers about the 
prospect. 

“Take him.” he would say. "Maybe 
he will be a great fighter someday. I 
can't do any more for him. He needs a 
manager like you.” 

The only fighter he stuck with long 
enough to work his corner in Madison 
Square Garden before being squeezed 
out was Al (Dummy) Davis. Davis had 
a formidable left hook, which earned 
him many thousands of dollars. It didn't 
make him popular though. He was one 
of the most hated main-eventers ever to 
fight at the Garden. 

Froike started to teach Dummy box- 
ing when Davis was about 13 years old. 
Amateur boxing had a tremendous fol- 
lowing, especially in Brooklyn, with 


places like the Trinity Club. Knights of 
Columbus and Golden City Park in Car- 
narsie. As in the case of Walker Smith 
(Sugar Ray Robinson), the borrowing 
of an older boy’s baptism certificate in 
order to get an AAU card was a com- 
mon practice. When he was not quite 15 
years old, more than a year under the 
legal requirement. Albert Abraham Da- 
vidoff climbed into the ring and was in- 
troduced as Giovanni Pasconi, unat- 
tached, 126 pounds. As Pasconi, he won 
a lot of bouts by knockouts. He got his 
nickname of "Bummy” after an AAU 
inspector heard him in a Yiddish con- 
verScMion with his father. (Abraham in 
Yiddish is Ahvroom, which was corrupt- 
ed to Boomy and then Bummy.) 

As a pro Davis knocked out one oppo- 
nent after another. He began to attract 
a tremendous following and was soon 
boxing star bouts as a lightweight. A 
meeting between Davis and Schoolboy 
Friedkin, who had preceded Bummy 
into the pro ranks by a couple of years. 
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Last Round for Bummy continued 

was arranged, Friedkin also had a large 
following, and the biggest single event 
for the entire Brownsville neighborhood 
until the U.S. entered World War II was 
the night in 1938 when the pair met at 
the Garden. They were first matched to 
box outdoors in Dexter Park. It rained 
on one Monday night and was post- 
poned. It rained again and again, and 
the fans were roused to a tremendous 
pitch of suspense. 

Mike Jacobs bought the ready-made 
attraction from Johnny Attell, the Dex- 
ter Park promoter, and put it on at the 
Garden. Bummy was not old enough to 
box over six rounds but Davis vs. Fried- 
kin topped the card. Everybody from 
Brownsville who possibly could be there 
was jammed into the gallery. 

Davis didn't need six rounds anyway. 
Friedkin briskly outboxed him in the 
first round and the second round was 
maybe even. Bummy was stronger and 
midway into the fourth round he looped 
a left hook to Friedkin's Jaw to knock 
him out. Davis was on his w'ay to loads 


of money, bad press notices, some good 
wins, a couple of frightful shellackings — 
and death at the age of 25. 

Always with him along the way, how- 
ever. was his reputation as a mean fight- 
er. Davis fought in the ring as he did on 
the sidewalks of Brownsville when he 
was growing up and he occasionally for- 
got the rules. Fie finally went too far the 
night he met Fritzie Zivic in what the 
New York Times called “one of the 
most disgraceful exhibitions in the his- 
tory of boxing." After Zivic Jabbed him 
in the eye with his thumb at the start of 
the second round, Bummy went berserk 
and punched Zivic below the belt ten 
times before the referee disqualified him. 

Despite this display, Froike always 
championed and excused Davis. “Bum- 
my wasn't a bad kid," he once said. “He 
was really a good kid, but his life was 
mixed up and nothing ever worked out 
right for him. They put him in with 
Tony Canzoneri, which they shouldn’t 
have done, because Tony had been a 
great champion but now he was washed 
up. And when Bummy knocked Can- 
zoneri out everyone hated him. 


“Bummy belted a guy in a candy store 
even though 1 think the guy was asking 
for it. Then came his dirty, foul fight 
with Zivic at the Garden. Everything 
went wrong for him right down to the 
night four stickup guys walked into the 
bar that Bummy had Just sold to his pal 
Dudy. No local hood would of thought 
of sticking up what had been Bummy's 
Joint. The tough guys knew him and re- 
spected him and the Joint was off limits. 
But some out-of-lowners have to come 
and Bummy told them they shouldn't 
stick up Dudy. You know the rest." 

One of the gunmen told Davis— in 
very offensive language — to mind his 
own business and to get over to the wall 
and put his hands up. No man talked to 
Bummy Davis like that and got away 
with it. So the graceful left hook made 
an arc through the air accurately for the 
last time. The stickup man dropped, his 
Jaw broken in two or three places, but 
he held onto his gun. He retaliated with 
a slug that pierced Bummy's throat. The 
gunmen lammed out the door with Da- 
vis going right after them. He died out- 
side on the sidewalk. end 



NO DANGER! CASTROL AT WORK 


Camshafts — like all the moving 
parts of your engine— are safe 
when you lubricate with Castrol. 

One of the first motor oils made 
exclusively for automobiles and 
still the finest, Castrol reduces 
camshaft wear, helps keep the 
engine in peak condition. 


That’s why 7 out of 10 sportscar 
competition drivers insist on it for 
top racing performance. 

Why more fine car manufacturers 
recommend Castrol than any 
other motor oil in the world. 

So why don’t you shop for Castrol? 


IF IT’S RECOMMENDED FOR THE FINE CARS IT MUST BE WORTH SHOPPING FOR! 
Check your Yellow Pages for your nearest Castrol dealer 
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styled for excitement... powered to deliver it! 


This year even Monterey’s standard engine Is a sizzler: a Marauder 390 V*8. 
Optional V-8’s range up to a Super-Marauder 406. Other highlights: rearv/in- 
dow slants inward, stays clearer in rain or snow, opens for breezeway ventila- 
tion. Monterey shown is the bucket-seat $-55. Also comes as a convertible. 


63 MERCURY 

MONTEREY 
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Want to match Sam 

You’ll find it mighty tough in golf. Even most pros do. 
But you can match Sam’s famous hat styles any time. 
His brand is Mallory. And his exceptional taste in styling 
has led Mallory to create a special group of hats for fall, 
’62. This exclusive Snead Group is in fine fur felt, with 
Sam’s own flair in shapes and trim treatments. See how 
smart you’ll look in one of these hats for sports and casual 
wear. From $9.95 to S20 at your Mallory dealer. 

M&Uory^ 

FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 




Snead? 

The Sam Snead, a smart new style ($9,95). 
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Pete Waldmeir; Greensboro (.V.C.I, Smith Barrier; 
Harrisburg (Pa.). John P. Cowan: Hiiuslon. Jack 
Gallagher: Jacksonville. Bill Kastelz: Kansas Citv, 
Theodore O'Leary: AVg (i'est H. F. Day; 

l.os Vego' (Nev.). George King: Lexington (Ap.), 
Kent Hollingsworth; Los Angeles, Jack Tobin: l.oii- 
Isville, I.arrv Roeck; Miami. Fdwin Pope: Minne- 
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Oklahoma City. Boh Dellinger: 0»i«/ii». Robert 
Phipps: PliUaiMphui. Gene Moore: Phoenix (Ariz.). 
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(Ore.). John White; Providvnie. John Hanlon: Sah 
Lake Citv. Flays Corey; 5a/i .Inlonio. John Janes: San 
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Sports Illustrated 


RVICF 


Please include a SPORTS ILLUS- 
TRATED label to insure prompt serv- 
ice whenever you write about your 
subscription. 

MAIL TO; SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
540 North Michigan Avc,, Chicago 
I I. III. 

TO SUBSCRIBE mail this for^ with 

subscription. Q renew my present 
subscription. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES U.S.. Canada 
and U.S. Possessions, I >r. S6.75. All 
olher subscriptions. I yr. S8.00. 



CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

attach label here 

If you're moving, please let us know five weeks before 
changing your address. Place magazine address label here, 
print your new address below. If you have a ciuestion 
about your subscription, place your magazine address 
label here and clip this form to your letter. 
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HOLD 

THAT TIGER 
WITH A 
HONEYWELL 
PENTAX! 


This cat is not snarling 
at the photographer. He likes 
to have his picture taken with 
a Pentax camera. He knows 
that his portrait will be razor 
sharp because the photogra- 
pher is composing and focusing 
through the same lens which 
will make the picture. 

Furthermore, the tele- 
photo lens makes possible 
dramatic shots like this from a 
distance; the subject is not dis- 
tracted by the photographer’s 
presence. There are 13 inter- 
changeable lenses for the 
Pentax, making possible an in- 
finite variety of photographic 
opportunities. 

Your Honeywell Photo 
Products dealer will be glad to 
demonstrate a Pentax for you. 
He will show you the H-1 
(i/2.2) at only $149.50, and the 
H-3 (f/1.8) at only $199.50. 


cor a color oroenure, write 
Dick Garrett (209), 
Honeywell- 

( Heiland, 
Denver 10, 
Colorado. 



Honeywell 

[h| 




Left to right- Richard L- Gold. Pres.. Independent Nail Corp., L. G. Rogers, Pres Rogers Inc., Joseph F. Callo, Pres-. Joseph F, Callo Advertising 






Have 
how 
young 
smoke 


Why do presidents, prime ministers and princes smoke cigars? One reason; they’re usually under pressure. And nothing 
relaxes the pressure like a cigar. Or gives more enjoyment, President or not, the man who enjoys cigars enjoys life. 


Cigar Institute of America, Inc. 





Picture of Carlsberg Beer by Thirsty Photographer 

Admittedly, we could have chained the photographer behind the 
camera and achieved our objective; a glowing photograph of a golden 
glass of Carlsberg. But we are civilized people and when it comes to 

Carlsberg — our photographer is a quaffer of infinite resourcefulness “TheVintageBeerof Copenhagea” 
— and thirst. He knows beer. Carlsberg Beer. A real beer— with taste 
and body. A beer that’s incredibly smooth going down. A beer with 
a light, mellow taste that leaves no bitterness afterward. That’s 
Carlsberg, the glorious beer of Copenhagen. 

The glass of Carlsberg may be empty. But you should see the pho- 
tographer. He wasn’t — empty. Skal. 


mi*Isb€Ytf 


Brewed and bottled by the Carlsberg Breweries, Copenhagen, Denmark, Carlsberg Agency, Inc., 104 E. 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 



When evening shadows dance in through windows . . . 
and tasty canapes appear on the horizon . . . there’s just 
one perfect thing to do! Pour Taylor New York State 
Dry Sherry and enjoy its pure delight. For family 
meals, entertaining, or when you dine out, choose from 
Taylor’s famous array of distinctive wines! Ask your 
wine merchant for helpful Taylor booklets. 

AND YOU’LL 
LOVE IT! 


LT’SA 

TAYLdR 

gNg WINE... 


'©THE TAYLOfI WINE COMPANY, INC.. KAMMDNOSPOliT, N.Y. 
Producers of Wines . . . Champagnes . , .Vermouths 




Look what’s 


happened to j ackets at 


Sears 


'"|-'OP DESIGNERS in tilt* intlustrv arc now 
J. designing rieu' men’s v\ ear styles at 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. 

These Scars jackets arc an example. 
The Sears people ebaUevge you to top 
this stN'ling. Yet the prices are low Seiirr 
prices. The jacket on the left costs only 
Si^.oo.The longer length at right,S2o.oo. 

As for value. Sears doesn’t believe 
vou’ll match that anywhere. Read these 
impressive facts about the jackets; 

The pile lining weighs only to ounces, 
no more than a light sweater. Yet ounce 


for ounce, it traps viucb more warm air 
around your body chan wool linings do. 
Keeps you w arm in temperatures as low 
as lo degrees. 

The Dacron’’ polyesrcr-and-cotton 
blend is treated with the special Scotch- 
gard" Brand stain and rain repcller, 
proved on Scars best raincoats. 

The Scars laboratory lias tested the 
jacket. It \\’as wrinkled, rugged, twisted, 
exposed to scaring sunlight, drenched in 
water, tested with oil and grease. The 
jacket passed every test. It was thor- 


oughly checked bv Sears comparison 
shoppers to prove it is an outstanding 
buy, even at Scars. That’s whv it has been 
selected as a Sears Four-Star value. 

The.sc jackets come in can, charcoal, 
olive and blue. You can order \'ours 
through the Scars catalogue or buy it at 
your Scars store. 

\’isit the men’s department of your 
Sears score. You may be surprised at the 
styles, and the varieties. You can alwa\'S 
charge it at Sears. And satisfaction is guar- 
anteed, or your money back. .l>uPqiiir«.t.m. 



O NLY A MAN WITH A HEART OF STONE 
COULD WITHSTAND TEMPTATION 
LIKE THIS. Y ou can wear a blind- 
fold, have your wife tie you to 
the old family sedan, lock up the check- 
book, anything of the kind ; but Mister, 
if you ever hankered to buy a sports 
car, you’re about to become the owner 
of a new Corvette Sting Ray. Sensible 
talk about the family budget, the good 
years left in your present car, any kind 
of rational thought, forget it! Here's 
why: The new Coi’vette Sting Ray, 
available in sport coupe or traditional 
convertible model, takes all the excel- 
lent characteristics of earlier Corvettes 
and multiplies them by two. The pre- 
viou.s Corvette was the world’s most 
exciting sports car for the last five 
years, and this new one shows every 
indication of keeping the title for the 
next five. It has fully independent rear 
suspension, bigger self-adjusting brakes, 
retractable headlights, a V8 engine 
that’s prettier than most gii-ls. and new 
extra-cost options like a four-speed 
all-synchro transmission, knock-uff 
aluminum wheels, monstrous finned 
aluminum brake drums with metallic 
linings, and Fuel Injection for 360 
horsepower. Combine all this with a 
seating position and a seat-of-the-pants 
driving sensation like nothing you ever 
felt, and you've got a car that abso- 
lutely will not be denied. And if you’re 
interested enough to have I’ead all this, 
you might as well stop by the bank on 
your way to the Chevrolet dealer’s. 
It's fate, man. . . . Chevrolet Division 
of Cxeneral IHotors, Detroit 2, Mich. 




SCORECARD 


SOFT SHOES FOR SONNY 

In the heady aftermath of the recent 
heavyweight title fight, the newborn 
champion. Sonny Liston, said: “If the 
people and the newspapers give me a 
chance. I’ll prove to them theyVe been 
wrong about me.” The improbable the- 
sis seemed to be that Liston was not as 
bad a man as courts and cops had paint- 
ed him. It was, however, said with wel- 
come, if hitherto uncharacteristic, hu- 
mility and so the prevailing mood was 
to give Liston a chance. 

Well, less than two weeks after he 
knocked out Floyd Patterson in the lirst 
round. Sonny was picked up by Philadel- 
phia's Fairmount Park police for the sec- 
ond time. No charge was made (he sim- 
ply had been driving at a suspiciously 
slow speed) and he was released. 

But the question arises as to why Lis- 
ton is such a persistent driver through 
Fairmount Park, where he has had so 
much trouble with the police. Why not 
avoid it? The answer may be that it is a 
normal route for him to take on his way 
home. Though investigation is not yet 
complete, the Pennsylvania boxing com- 
mission and police seem now to agree 
that the latest episode was inconsequen- 
tial, something that might happen to 
anyone who had had a few beers with 
friends (Liston avoids hard liquor). In- 
consequential or not, it tarnishes the 
promise of the new Sonny Liston. 

“This thing was of no account,” said 
a customer of the 52nd Street bar of 
which Liston is an occasional patron, 
“but Sonny ought to be soft-shoein’ 
around anyhow.” 

That may be the best advice Sonny 
Liston ever got. He ought to go out right 
now (but not by way of the park) and 
get him.self fitted for a nice pair. 

BACK TO EOMIPPUS 

It is undoubtedly shameful of us to ex- 
pose in advance what someone is going 
to get for Christmas, but we will any- 
way. Mis. Ethel Kennedy, wife of the 
U.S. Attorney General, has ordered two 
horses, a mare and a stallion, from a 
remarkable breed of midgets raised on 


the Argentine estancia of Julio Cesar 
Falabclla. The order specifies that they 
be delivered “not later than December 
24, 1962,” which is a pretty good clue as 
to their purpose. The Kennedy children, 
who already enjoy an impressive menag- 
erie, arc going to have some truly rare 
fun on Christmas Day. 

The midgets, recognized as a true 
breed by the Argentine Rural Society, 
are believed to be the only ones of their 
kind anywhere in the world, and there 
are only about 350 of them. They aver- 
age 36 inches in height though some, 
fully grown, stand only 30 inches. A few 
look like ordinary ponies, with stubby 
legs and fat bellies. Others have the 
long, fine legs, graceful torsos and ele- 
gant heads of miniature Thoroughbreds. 

Their development was an accident. 
About 50 years ago Falabclla’s father 
turned some smallish ponies out to pas- 
ture. He noticed that some of their prog- 
eny seemed undersized, and he separated 
the runts from the rest of the herd. These 
in turn produced even smaller animals 
with each generation. He continued to 
cull the runts and eventually produced 
this new breed. The hobby has become 
profitable — Falabella gets from $700 to 
51,000 for each midget. 

TWO-TIME LOSER 

On opening day of the World Series 
Lorenzo Lopez appeared before Police 
Judge James A. Maloney in Albuquer- 
que and was found guilty of driving a 
car with a noisy muffler.. Because it was 
his third offense, the judge ordered a 
S 1 5 fine or a day in jail. 

“1 don't mind spending the day in 
jail,” Lopez said, “but I sure hate \o 
miss the opening of the World Series.” 

"Can you have the $15 here before 
4 p.m.?" the judge asked. 

“Yes sir,” Lopez said, “if the Giants 
win.” 

The Giants lost and so did Lopez. 
He went to jail. 

OLD SAW WITH NO EDGE 

The maxims don’t always stand up. One 
of them holds that, next to a good fast 


ball, a pitcher's greatest asset is con- 
trol. From August 3 through Septem- 
ber .30, when he finally walked a man. 
Bill Fischer of the Kansas City Athlet- 
ics pitched 84’ :t walklcss innings, far 
surpassing Christy Mathewson’s 49-year- 
old major league record of 68 innings. 
And how many games did Fischer win 
during this record period? Two. How 
many did he lose? Nine. 

SECOND SIGHT 

The electronification of sport continues. 
Coach Hank Strain of the Dallas Texans 
recently tried out a closed-circuit televi- 
sion system to give him a better bench- 
side view of the football game. It paid 
off rather handsomely, too. Running a 
play over on tape, he noted a Buffalo 
Bill linebacker was defending inside and 
so directed Frank Jackson to go outside. 
Jackson made 10 yards. There will be no 
mad rush to TV, however. The setup, 
manufactured by Ampex, cost $75,000. 

MOTORPHILE 

When a man is told to divorce a car he 
has cherished for almost a score of years 
he may, in England anyway, go to court 
about it and obtain judgment that only 
death may tear them apart. 



Londoner John O'Grady is owner of 
a bewitching little MG named Hor- 
tensia. A while back a pile of scaffold- 
ing fell on Hortensia, leaving her crushed 
and broken in Regent Street. The insur- 
ance company held that Hortensia was 
worth $98 as scrap and offered O'Grady 
$490, the market value of a 1939 car. 
O’Grady refused. He spent $708 to have 
Hortensia resuscitated and another $560 
in car rentals. Then he went to court 
about it. 

British law confirmed that a man is 
entitled to love his automobile and to 
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remain faithful to her forever. O’Grady 
collected. Setting bowler squarely on 
head he seated himself behind Horien- 
sia's wheel, reminiscing that he had paid 
$1,330 for her, that he had just turned 
down almost that much for her. that 
she has hi! 84 miles an hour and that 
she "still goes like a bomb." She was, 
he said, one of only 100 MG TB models 
ever turned out. 

"1 love her.” he said, and tooled hap- 
pily away. Hortensia purred and winked 
her taillighl. 

THE GOURMET FORAGER 

Pickled sunfish that rival the best Bis- 
marck herring, sugar from milkweed, 
beer from birch sap, pigw-eed pancakes, 
boiled day-lily buds — these arc unusual 
fare, but you might find some of the in- 
gredients in the vacant lot next door. 
How to find and prepare them is the 
subject of a superb new book, Stalking 
the Wild Asparagus (McKay, S4.95), 
cooked up by a onetime cowboy, beach- 
comber and newspaperman turned 
schoolteacher. Since Eucll Gibbons was 
a boy in Texas, he has been foraging for 
food in the wild. The summation of his 
experience will fascinate anyone who 
loves both the outdoors and good food. 

Good wild food is everywhere, says 
Gibbons. Around a pond outside Phil- 
adelphia he noted 18 different edible 
plants. In a vacant lot in Chicago he 
found 15. The common cattail is. to 
Gibbons, the "supermarket of the 
swamps." Its green bloom spikes of 
May and June make a fine cooked vege- 
table. The bright yellow pollen is a good 
sifted flour. In winter the central core of 
the rootstocks provides a white flour for 
use in breadstuff’s or as a food starch. 
The dormant sprouts on the leading 
ends of the rootstocks can be used as 
salad or cooked vegetable. 

To cap their foraging. Gibbons and 
his wife throw "wild parties.” One fall 
menu starts with wild grape juice and 
wild mushroom soup, followed by a 
main course of fried sunfish fillets, baked 
arrowhead tubers and wild apples done 
in butter and brown sugar. Salad is wild 
Jerusalem artichoke tubers and ripe 
ground cherries. Dessert: persimmon- 
hickory nut chiffon pie, topped off with 
chicory coffee. 

There are illustrations to guide you in 
your search for pokewced (Hoosiens fry 
it), mustard greens, or spring beauties 
(their tubers may be cooked as one 
would cook potatoes). And there arc 
recipes for sage wine, raccoon pie and 
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THE NATURAL GENTLEMAN 



•^HO -WOULD BE FREE, THEMSELVES MUST STRIKE".. .a 
provocative analysis of liberation, by Lord Byron. The Daroffs, 
creators of 'Botany’ 500 clothing, echo this sentiment with modern-day 
advice to strike for individuality that delSes the “uniform” look. ^ Their 
Natural Shoulder clothing is designed to help you escape clothing re- 
straint and styling conformity. Hence, Natural Shoulder Sport Coats 
are tailored without padding or any form of tailoring trickery... but with 
every conceivable attention to detail, They are shining examples of the Daroff 
“Personal Touch!' Sport Coats, from S39.95*. Slacks from $16.95*. 


‘BOTANY’ 500' 



tailored by DAROFF 
of Philadelphia 


(The Cradle of Freedom in Menswear ) 


For the name of your nearest ‘BOT AN Y' 500 dealer write: H. Daroff Cr 5ons, Inc., 
2300 Walnut St., Phila.3, Fa. (a division of Botany Ind.}* Slightly higher in the W^’esl. 



SCORECARD conlinual 

acorn bread. Of course, there are some 
plants of which the novice forager should 
be wary. Chief of these are mushrooms. 
These furgi require some study. Gib- 
bons cautions, as the uninstructed ama- 
teur is 'iikely to poison himself.” Our 
advice to beginners: start with raccoon 
pie and cattail salad. They never hurt 
anybody. 

THE INSIDE TRACK 

• At the Chicago Black Hawk opener of 
the hockey season in Chicago attendance 
was announced as 11.774, though all 
scats were filled and there was an SRO 
crowd in the aisles. Capacity: 16,666. 
Suspicion: The Hawks may be trying to 
build a “poor attendance” record against 
the day when players will be demanding 
bonuses and raises. 

• Frank McGuire, who left a $35,000 
contract when the NBA Warriors went 
from Philadelphia to San F’rancisco, has 
visited the East Carolina College campus 
several times, may yet be taken on as 
basketball coach. 

WHO’5 TOUGH WHERE? 

Addressing U.S. attorneys at the White 
House the other day. President Kennedy 
reported on the succe.ss of the adminis- 
tration’s drive against organized crime, 
which draws much of its basic revenue 
from illegal gambling. We had reported 
on this, too, in our September 3 issue 
(T/u’ Bookies Close Up Shop) and the 
President apparently was drawing on that 
article when he told the attorneys: 

"One Las Vegas gambler is supposed 
to have said he hoped we'd be as tough 
on Berlin as we've been on Las Vegas. 
Well, we intend to be.” 

What the gambler, an entbittered fel- 
low, actually said was; 

"They lost in Laos, they lost in Cuba, 
they lost in East Berlin, but they sure 
are giving the gamblers a beating.” 

Although the President is guilty of mis- 
quotation, we would like to believe that 
his statement --and not the gambler's — 
reflects our international position. 

ON STAYING AMATEUR 

Recently it was reported that Philip Mor- 
ris (Australia) Ltd., had offered Aussie 
tennis champs Rod Laver and Roy 
Emerson public relations jobs at about 
510,000 a year, contingent on their re- 
maining amateur, The reports were accu- 
rate but incomplete. They failed to men- 
tion that the offers did not originate in 


Melbourne but in the New York offices of 
Joseph Cullman, the Asnerican president 
of the American parent company. 

Joe Cullman is a longtime tennis buff 
as well as a shrewd cigarette salesman. 
Besides wishing to please his Australian 
customers, he believes that his deal, if 
accepted, would be good for tennis as a 
whole. Too many top amateurs, in Cull- 
man’s opinion, have turned pro. In case 
open tennis comes (an eventuality Cull- 
man favors), the presence of Laver and 
Emerson as amateurs would provide a 
wholesome balance in tournaments, 

Thinking big, i.e., globally, all this 
could be true. Thinking small, i.e., na- 
tionally. it is a bit painful to sec U.S. 
Davis Cup prospects go up in our own 
smoke. 

A FACULTY FOR MISCHIEF 

Since prep football rivalries arc seldom 
limited to football alone, imaginative 
competition in bonfire-burning, statue- 
redecorating and parade-sabotaging 
flourishes each fall. It was with confirmed 
hatred, then, rather than surprise, that 
students at Eau Claire (Mich.) High 
School discovered the name of next 
week’s opponent burned into Ihcir foot- 
ball field. A policeman who had given 
unsuccessful chase was unable to iden- 
tify the perpetrators, but a student was 
more observant. He fingered four Eau 
Claire faculty members, including the 
principal. Pleading an attempt to fire up 
their team for the big game, the four 
confessed. Eau Claire lost the game 66-6, 
and the student council president is pon- 
dering disciplinary action. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Darrell Royal. Texas coach, asked 
what he used to think about before the 
Texas game when he was an All-America 
quarterback at Oklahoma; "Self-preser- 
vation.” 

• Barbara Romack, after playing a 
round of golf with Jack Nicklaus: "My 
tec shots felt like 1 was hitting overripe 
tomatoes.” 

• Tallulah Bankhead, incurable Giant 
fan: "There have been only two geniuses 
in the world -Willie Mays and Willie 
Shakespeare. But, dahling, I think you'd 
better put Shakespeare first.” 

• Steve Stonebreaker, Minnesota Vi- 

king receiver, on long pass he caught in 
game with Chicago Bears: "It looked as 
if 1 was completely uncovered. That 
wasn't so. George Halas [Bear coach 
and owner] followed me all the way 
down the sidelines." end 



Bowling is more fun with 
your own AMF accessories! 



striking style! What fun choosing 
and using your own AMF shoes and 
bags— bowling’s best-looking accesso- 
ries! Illustrated: Lady Debonnaire 
bag, Kiltie shoes, Fury ball. 


Fun to spare! Choose the Amflite® 
ball that’s best for you from 11 color- 
ful models. Illustrated: Aztec bag, El 
Greco shoes, Rocket ball. 



Ask for AM F Fashion Line accessories 
wherever sporting goods and hoicling 
accessoi'ies are sold. 
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Meet the Tuesday afternoon bridge club 


Something has happened to the Tues- 
day afternoon bridge club. They still 
play bridge every Tuesday all right— but 
they also compete in another way. 

They go bowling once a week, too. 

The reason is simple. They tried it once, 
just for a change. Found that bowling 
was easy. Real fun. 

And they said that they felt better, too 
—more trim. 

Now they’ve formed a bowling club. 


They bowl at a “Magic Triangle” 
equipped center. 

Have you discovered the fun of bowl- 
ing at a “Magic Triangle” equipped cen- 
ter? You relax in luxurious surroundings, 
with all the latest automatic equipment. 
There are snack bars for refreshments, 
and many centers have supervised baby- 
sitting rooms. 



Open your world to bowling— it’ll do you 
a world of good. 


BOWL WHERE YOU SEE THE “MAGIC TRIANGLE" 






Snip off the tag, Nice new sweater. 
Soft. Fresh. Sporty style, too. And 
the new look will last because this 
sweater wears the Eastman “Certi- 
Jied Knit Fabric” tag. You’ll find the 
tag only on knitwear made with Kodel 
polyester, an Eastman Kodak fiber. 


It says the knit fabric has been 
tested and certified to meet Eastman 
textile quality standards. Wool-and- 
Kodel sweaters are ynachine-tcash- 
able, machine-dnjahle, and self- 
blocking. Want your next sweater to 
keep its freshness ? Look for this tag. 


ROBERT BRUCE siveater. A blend of 
05'/r. wool. So'/o^Kodel polyester. Ac- 
cented with washable suede, elbow 
patches and pocket trim. Choice of G 
colors. .^14.95. Kodel is the trademark 
for Easfynan polyester fiber. Eastman 
makes fiber, not fabrics or garments. 


Count on Kodel... member of tbe Eastman Kodak family 

EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC., subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company, 260 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 1(5 



HOW MANY OF YOUR BUSINESS PROBLEMS 
ARE REALLY COMMUNICATIONS PROBLEMS? 


This man can help yon find out! 



He's a Hell telephone Conitniiiiicalions Consult- 
ant. He helps all kinds of business firms solve 
operating problems by studying their needs and 
tailor-fitting communications to them. 

Example: making the 
sivitchboard do the job . , . 

Business firms have a habit of outgrowing switch- 
boartls. They get more and more customers. 
Employees increase. Calling loads grow. At peak 
periods, the board gets jammerl. Customers wait. 
F.mployees wait. Business suffers. 


One solution the Comniiinioalions Consultant 
can offer is a new dial-PI}\ system. It lets cm- 
jiloyees ilial most calls right from their desks, 
without going through the l)oard. The switch- 
board attendant can then give full attention to 
incoming calls and outgoing Long Distance calls. 

You may not have this particular jiroblem. 
but you undoubtedly have others that can he 
solved just as effectively. 

Let the Consultant study your needs. You 
have nothing to lose — probably a lot to gain. Just 
call your Bell Telephone Business Office. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 



Sports 

Illustrated 

OCTOBER 22, t9B2 


BIG SURGE 
ON THE 
WEST COAST 



Far West football, which seldom has had more than 
one good team at a time, suddenly has six, and they 
are a match for anyone by WALTER BINGHAM 


T lic thunder coming out of the West these recent weeks is not the 
hoofbeats of The Great Horse Silver, nor does it have any 
connection with The Great Coast Storm. Rather it is the sharp 
running of college football teams as they baiter, block and tackle 
opponents from other parts of the country with vengeful fury. 
After some years of getting slapped about by intcrsectional rivals, 
most notably the Big Ten, the West Coast is fighting back. Its list 
of successes this young season is impressive. Stanford has a win 
over Michigan Slate. Washington has beaten Illinois and tied 
Purdue, a result the outplayed Boilermakers were eager to settle 
for. Southern California (USC) whipped Duke and SMU, then 
shut out Iowa at Iowa, the first time that's been done since 1952. 
But the game that iruly revealed the present stature of West Coast 
football was UCLA's stunning 9-7 upset over first-ranked Ohio 
State a fortnight ago. When the list of the nation's top teams 
appeared a few days later, three Coast teams — Washington, USC 
and UCLA — were included in the first eight. Never before had 
three West Coast teams been ranked so high. 

Nor is the new power of the West Coast confined strictly to 
the ranked teams. Oregon. Oregon State and Washington Stale 
have admirable wins over Utah, Iowa State and Wyoming. Even 
in defeat Coast teams have looked impressive. 


Oregon's Mel Renfro hurdles over fallen 
linemen as he picks up yardage. New-style 
Wesf Coast teams accent running game and 
strong defense, rely on their superb con- 
ditioning to wear down beefier opponents. 


BIG SURGE 
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California, the weakcsl link in the Coast 
chain, gave stiff fights to Missouri. Pitt 
and. this week. Duke before losing. Ore- 
gon, which had Texas shaking its head 
for three quarters before the Webfoots 
finally gave in 25-13. all but left Rice 
for dead Saturday night as a dozen 
fast backs tore off 345 yards on their 
way to a lopsided 31-12 win that was 


easier even than the score indicated. 

Of the three top-ranked teams on the 
Coast, Washington would appear to be 
the strongest and have the best chance of 
going to the Rose Bowl. The Huskies 
are so quick and tough they demoralize 
the opposition. The line averages only 
208 pounds, but it is led by 235-pound 
Ray Mansfield who fights like a wounded 
grizzly bear. There are half a dozen 
shifty backs on the team, the neatest of 
whom is Charlie Mitchell. But good as 


Washington is, it is hard to imagine the 
team finishing the season undefeated, for 
there arc loo many good teams on the 
Coast. Oregon State, for instance, with 
the remarkable Terry Baker at quarter- 
back, almost upset Washington last 
week. A touchdown run by Mitchell with 
less than three minutes to play saved the 
game 14-13. Both L'SC and UCLA, with 
their .stout defenses, will be hard 
to gel past, use appears to have 
the better offense, with two fine 
quarterbacks in Pete Beathard 
and Bill Nelson, but UCLA can 
counter with Kermit Alexander, 
the best all-round back in the 
West. Even Oregon, paced by 
the fast and rugged Mel Renfro, 
showed in its performances 
against Rice and Texas that it is 
capable of giving Washington a 
scare. There are, in fact, no soft 
touches on the West Coast. 

The rise of the West Coast as 
a football power can bcaccounted 
for in a number of ways— none 
more important than the influence 
of Jim Owens, the 35-year-old 
coach of the Washington Husk- 
ies. It is Owens who shapes the 
football thinking on the West 
Coast. He favors rangy, fast line- 
men, and now there arc rangy, 
fast linemen from Washington 
State to use. He stresses con- 
ditioning, and the others have 
followed suit. UCLA had Ohio 
State’s tongue hanging out in 
the fourth quarter, a rare trick. 

“Everyone on the Coast looks 
up to Washington and Owens.” 
says Marshall Shirk, a 1961 all- 
conference tackle at UCLA. 
“The other schools try to copy 
the things Washington does.” 

Owens is not particularly sur- 
prised by the West Coast suc- 
cesses this season, regarding 
them simply as the natural 
result of long hours and sweat. 

■ ‘We're doing the same things at Wash- 
ington we've done for years,” he says. 
“We've usually had a good record here, 
but there have always been a couple of 
weak teams. Now all the teams are tough. 
I suppose it's conference pride more than 
anything else.” 

Owens came to Washington in 1957 
at a lime when there was no conference 
pride and, for that matter, practically no 
conference at all. The old PCC was dis- 


Jim Owens made a powerhouse of Washington and 
showed the West Coast how to beat the Big Ten. 
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integrating in an earthquake of bitter- 
ness. mistrust and vindictiveness involv- 
ing undercover payments to athletes by 
groups such as the Young Men’s Club 
of Westwood Village and the Greater 
Washington Advertising Lund. Wash- 
ington, UCLA and USC had all been 
fined and banned, thus preventing them 
from w inning conference championships 
for periods up to three years. The ban, 
ofeourse, meant no Rose Bowl participa- 
tion and that, in turn, made the recruit- 
ing of players by those schools next to 
impossible. It was during these dark 
hours that Jim Owens arrived. 

Owens hud played at Oklahoma under 
Bud Wilkinson and had coached at Ken- 
tucky and Texas A&M under Bear Bry- 
ant and so he brought with him a singu- 
lar devotion to hard w'ork, although his 
methods were hardly as severe as those 
of a more recent Bryant aide, Ken- 
tucky’s Charlie Bradshaw (SI, Oct. 6). 
His players learned to run through their 
drills with full-speed vigor, often prac- 
ticing harder and with less mercy than 
they showed in actual games. Washing- 
ton, they say on the Coast, never hits as 
viciously as it does in practice, and that 
is true. 

Ow'cns' first two seasons at Washing- 
ton were disappointing, but in 1959 the 
team won 10 and lost only one, capped 
by an eye-opening 44-8 victory over 
Wisconsin in the Rose Bowl. The follow- 
ing year Washington was again 10-1 
and again it whipped the Big Ten — Min- 
nesota — in the Rose Bowl, Jim Owens 
had given the West Coast two straight 
victories over the Big Ten but. more im- 
portant. he had restored its pride. 

A new conference 

From the rubble of the late Pacific 
Coast Conference had sprung a new con- 
ference of five schools — USC, UCLA, 
California, Washington and Stanford — 
with the cumbersome title of Athletic 
Association of Western Universities. This 
year the conference expanded to include 
Washington Stale, and there is an ex- 
cellent chance that both Oregon and Ore- 
gon State w'ill soon join. 

Owens' success stirred the new AAWU 
to meet the competition at Washington. 
Young coaches were hired: John McKay 
at USC and Marv Levy at California. 
They brought young ideas with them. 
(A Phi Beta Kappa at Coe, Levy got his 
master's degree in history at Harvard.) 
They filmed practice sessions to help 


diagnose weaknesses and they intro- 
duced novelties in coaching techniques 
that have sharpened ofTensive and de- 
fensivestratagems. Forcxample, Levy has 
a clock scrimmage where one unit is 
given the ball on the 40-yard line with 
two minutes to play and the score 13 7 
against them. “This hones a team’s 
ability to determine an attack to fit a 
given and often desperate game situa- 
tion,” says Levy. At USC, John McKay 
sometimes starts his game units off near 
the goal line and orders them to pass or 
run for a touchdown, using anywhere 
from 14 to 18 men on defense to make 
things rougher. 

Young and imaginative coaches are 
only part of the reason for the West's 
success this season. There arc, after 
all, young coaches with imagination in 
every conference in the country. UCLA’s 
coach. Billy Barnes, thinks the popula- 
tion growth in California is largely re- 
sponsible. “There are simply more peo- 
ple, more students than ever before,” he 
says. “With alt these students you are 
bound to find more and better football 
players or tuba players or anything else 
you care to select." There arc now 79! 
high schools in California playing foot- 
ball, 149 more than 10 years ago. 

All of the coaches in the AAWU agree 
that the quality of high school coaching 
has improved tremendously in recent 
years. 

"There is more stress placed on mak- 
ing the boy understand the theories of 
football,” says Barnes. “For instance, 
why you execute a block a certain way 
rather than just teaching the boy by 
rote.” 

With the increase in potential college 
students in the West Coast area has come 
a natural rise in academic standards in 
all six AAWU schools. Coaches have 
concentrated on getting brighter, more 
adaptable youngsters and, to a large 
degree, they have discovered with pleas- 
ant shock that they’ve gotten better foot- 
ball players, too. As a result, the unend- 
ing worry of keeping subacademic types 
in .school has dissipated. 

There has also been a sharp increase in 
junior colleges in California, from 42 to 
59 in 10 years. The junior college system 
up and down the Coast has done much 
to provide the larger schools with better- 
grade football players. A system almost 
restricted to the West, the two-year 
junior college permits a player who is 
substandard academically to repair his 


report card while he is polishing his foot- 
ball skills. In Wa.shington, w'herc the in- 
state entrance grade point is lower than 
that for out-of-state students, the jun- 
ior colleges permit a student to establish 
residence and thus qualify under the in- 
state require.Ticnt. 

Junior college players have only two 
years of eligibility left when they transfer, 
but their level of play has become so 
advanced in recent years they have little 
trouble adjusting to major-college foot- 
ball. “A few' years ago,” says Mel Hein, 
the old pro center, now an assistant at 
USC. “none of us expected much help 
from a jaycee boy before the end of the 
year but more likely not until the second. 
Not anymore. Right now we have the 
finest set of linebackers we've ever had 
and all three played junior college foot- 
ball last year.” 

Better recruiting 

In spite of the wealth of football tal- 
ent on the Coast, AAWU coaches recruit 
more vigorously and in w ider range than 
ever before. “1 think Owens' success 
in the Rose Bowl gave ail coaching staffs 
the incentive to go out and come up 
with the goods," says George Dickerson, 
former UCLA coach. When Marv Levy 
arrived at California, he and Athletic 
Director Pete Newell worked night and 
day on recruitment. Newell was aston- 
ished when he talked to several promi- 
nent athletes from other schools who 
said they might have attended California 
except that no one had approached 
them. Consequently. Levy has burned 
three sets of tires off athletic department 
automobiles in the last two years making 
runs into the hinterlands. California’s 
recruitment program has awakened other 
schools. Len Casanova, coach of Oregon, 
praised the Levy-Newell combination 
this summer. “Too often when we meet 
a good prospect,” he said, “we learn that 
California has already talked to him.” 

Stanford, which likes to think of itself 
as the Harvard of the West, has also ac- 
celerated its recruiting program. “We’re 
going farther afield,” says Chuck Taylor, 
the athletic director. “We work harder 
on the Rocky Mountain area [probably 
because of Coach Jack Curtice, who 
came directly from UtahJ. in Texas and in 
the Northwest.” The Stanford roster 
show's that 27 of the 55 listed players arc 
from Out of state, and that 18 are from 
southern California. 

Since the arrival of Jim Owens at 


Washington. West Coast football teams 
have put great emphasis on speed. 
Coaches arc always on the prow'l for 
linemen who can cover five yards in noth- 
ing flat. “I don’t think the West Coast 
compares physically with the Big Ten,” 
says 'Don Clark, former USC coach. 
“They can still outmuscle us. but our 
quickness makes up the difference.” At 
Washington the Huskies go through 
their exercises with the precision of the 
Radio City Rockelles, responding to the 
hoarse barks of the quarterbacks who 
stand at the rear, In this manner they 
become accustomed to the voice of the 
signal-caller and react instantaneously 
to the precise signal on which they are to 
move. It is the initial thrust, Owens feels, 
that can overpower a beefier opponent. 

Basically, however, the West Coast 
style of play is to stress defense. "I know 
we’re playing a lot better defense,” John 
McKay says. "And w-hen I say ’wc,’ I 
mean all the Coast schools. UCLA cer- 
tainly showed that on those goal-line 
stands against Ohio State. I feel our de- 
fense against Iowa forced them into a 
good many errors. You’ve got to be 
stubborn to win against cop competi- 
tion and that stubbornness should be- 
gin on defei e.” 

A West Coast offense is generally a 
balanced attack. Owens, unless he has 
an outstanding quarterback such as Bob 
Schloredt, never uses the forward pass 
except as an integrated weapon in a com- 
prehensive attack. Most AAWU coaches 
agree with Owens. Even Jim Sutherland, 
the soft-spoken Washington State coach, 
announced recently that he was aban- 
doning his emphasis on the forward 
pass, despite having a record-setting end 
in Hugh Campbell. 

"How many passing teams are win- 
ning?” he asked. “To be effective you 
must have 65% completions and there 
isn’t a college passer who can do this.” 

Sutherland ha.s a young team and next 
year Washington Stale may be the big 
power on the West Coast. California, 
too, has a coming team, loaded with 
sophomores and juniors. And, of course, 
there will be UCLA, USC and Washing- 
ton. One thing is certain. With all the 
coaches intent on building dynasties. 
West Coast football seems headed for its 
strongest era. The big crowds that have 
deserted the stadiums in favor of baseball 
and pro football will return. When they 
do, they will be watching what may be 
the best football in the country. end 
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U.S. IS BEST ON 
FUJI S FAIRWAYS 

Golf-crazy Japan was the setting for the World Amateur 
tournament in which the American team, lovingly 
served by its tiny caddies, won again by LEE GRIGGS 


I I was entirely proper that the third World Ama- 
teur golf team championship should take place 
last week in Japan. The first two hosts, after all, 
were named in a fitting order of golf history and 
interest: Scotland and the U.S. The next had to be 
Japan, whose meager terrain is being forced to with- 
stand the newest and most proliferate onslaught of 
golf nuts in the world. 

In the past five years Japan has mass-produced 
two phenomena, transistor radios and its golfers. 
The first has remorselessly satisfied the world's de- 
mand for portable noise; the second is remorselessly 

cominued 





Former U. S. Champion Deane Beman 
deft), whose 66 clinched the victory, tests 
the wind on the 18th fairway. Above. La- 


bron Harris Jr., current U. S. champion 
who shot a woeful 77 in the rain, manful- 
ly shelters his equally disconsolate caddie. 


FUJI'S FAIRWAYS conlUiiied 

unappeased. In 1957 there were 70-odd 
courses in Japan: today there arc 300, 
with 50 more in the works. “Even so,” 
sighed a Japan Golf Association official, 
"we cannot hope to meet the demand. 
Only by converting all our rice fields 
into golf links could we come close.” 

To this golf-mad land last week came 
92 top amateurs from 23 countries. Paki- 


stanis and Americans alike, they were 
awed by the 6,587-yard, par-70 layout of 
the formidable Fuji course at Kawana, 
southwest of Tokyo. Its tight fairways 
put a premium on accuracy and the korai 
grass greens with their unpredictable nap 
drove many competitors to the brink of 
hara-kiri. "It's like putting on a hair- 
brush," said Billy Joe Patton of the U.S. 

There was more favorable comment 
for the girl caddies, who proved remark- 


ably adept at clubbing, sang out "nice 
shot,” refused to accept tips, lovingly 
polished clubs and even knitted club cov- 
ers for their players. They also displayed 
the frailties of women. When Canada’s 
Bob Wylie shot a frightful 6 on an easy 
par-3, his caddie quietly w'cpt. 

The competition quickly resolved it- 
self into a struggle between the U.S. team 
— Patton. Public Links Champion 
Dick Sikes. Deane Beman and Labron 



Harris Jr. — and Canada. ThcU.S. forged 
ahead on the first day by three strokes, 
paced by a splendid 69 by Sikes and 
Beinan’s 70, The next day, in a cold rain, 
the U.S. chances seemed as bleak as a 
haiku. BemanshotSO, Harris 77 and Can- 
ada took a six-stroke advantage. But her 
edge evaporated Friday as Mount Fuji's 
summit emerged trom its cloud cover. 
Bcman and Sikes duplicated their first- 
round scores and the U.S. led by two. 


Largely on the efforts of Bcman, who, 
mastering the korai greens, carded a 
magnificent last-round 66 to tie the 
course record, the U.S. took its second 
straight Eisenhower cup. The margin of 
victory was eight strokes, and nobody 
was happier than the winners’ caddies. 

Finishing far behind were Malaya and 
Pakistan, who had happily hacked about 
for last place. Malaya was in the cellar for 
the first day, but the Pakisuinis, the New 


York Mets of international golf, soon 
sank to the bottom and stayed there, fin- 
ishing 202 strokes behind the U.S. in 
their first tournament try. As the flags of 
the competing nations were lowered in 
the gloaming, Pakistan’s Tajuddin Sali- 
mi, no Casey Stengel, stoically observed: 
“It is nice to be remembered and, if we 
cannot be remembered for finishing first, 
perhaps it is well to be remembered for 
finishing last.” end 



Caddies are only part of the vast army of women at Japanese 
go/f courses. At Kawana there were women who waved flags 
to indicate whether the course was dear, women who used 
pennants to mark balls hit into the rough, women who raked 
traps and women who repaired the course after each day’s 
play, weedingthe fairways and dropping fresh earth and grass 
seed into divot marks (far left). There were, of course, wom- 
en whose role was to beautify the gallery (left) while watch- 
ing exotic golfers like Ashok Malik of India (below). As 
Switzerland's Otto DiUier said: “H may be the men who do 
the golfing here, but it's the women who make it possible. ” 



When the Rains Came... 
and Came. ..and Came 





Two great Pacific storms, clashing over the California coast, 
poured a record rainfall down upon San Francisco, penning 
the World Scries rivals restlessly in their rooms and turning 
star-crossed Candlestick Park into a giant millpond. Only 
the tarpaulin-covered infield remained dry; the deep out- 
field grass hid what was in truth a dangerous, boggy marsh, 
and the parking lot beyond could hardly be distinguished 
from neighboring San Francisco Bay. Finally, after three 


days of rain and three postponements, the skies cleared, 
and the Giants and Yankees came out of hiding to play 
ball. By winning on Monday the Giants tied up the Series 
for the third time. This sent the annual interleague battle 
of champions into a seventh game for the sixth time since 
1955 and equaled a Series longevity record of 13 days, 
a soggy standard that has gone unchallenged since 1911, 
when it rained in far-away Philadelphia for almost a week. 


HELP! DOES ALL THIS 
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STUFF BELONG TO ME? 


It sure does, if you make $7,500 a year and live in the suburbs. So 
says Chicago Sports Economist Richard E. Snyder, whose figures show that 
Americans now spend a record $2.4 billion a year for the active life 


by ROBERT H. BOYLE 


W luMi Richard E. Snyder, a Chicago 
economist, recently visited the sub- 
urban home of a friend he asked if he 
might look around the house for sports 
equipment. The host agreed, and after 
Snyder finished checking from cellar to 
attic he had unearthed one complete set 
of golf clubs, several dozen golf balls, 
three fishing rods and reels v/iih assorted 
tackle, four baseball bats, three fielder’s 
gloves, one catcher's mitt, a mask, a 
chest protector, a pair of shin guards, 
three baseballs, two basketballs, two foot- 
balls, one badminton set, three hockey 
sticks, four pairs of ice skates, three pairs 
of roller skates, one set of table tennis 
equipment and three bicycles. 

His host was astounded by the range 
of booty, but Snyder was not. In a small 
way, it merely confirmed what he knew 
to be statistically true about the sporting 
bent of present-day Ameri- 
cans. No one knows the ways 
of American sportsmen bet- 
ter than Snyder, who is the 
leading economist working 
in sports. Specifically, his 
specialty is sporting goods. Ever since the 
end of World War 11, he has been add- 
ing up the amounts Americans spend 
for tennis balls and boxing gloves, and 
for the last 10 years he has served as 
consulting economist to the National 
Sporting Goods Association, a trade 
group that relies upon his annual re- 
ports to forecast the shifting tastes of 
the public. Snyder's reports on past, 
present and future sporting-goods ex- 
penditures have been so accurateand de- 
tailed that the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. which ordinarily supplies figures 
on any facet of the nation’s economy, 


has conceded this particular field to him. 

Among the other things Snyder has 
found out: 

• Sports arc largely a family affair, and 
the more afliuent the family, the more 
likely it is to be involved in sports. Eighty 
percent of the sporting goods now sold 
in the U.S. arc bought by families who 
have an income of S7.500 or more and 
live in a metropolitan area. Snyder’s sub- 
urban friend, cited above, is typical. 

• The sports year, which used to consist 
primarily of the warmer months, now 
runs the length of the calendar. Since 
1954, sales of winter sports equipment 
have grown at an annual rate of almost 
10%. The ski-and-sled market alone is 
now valued at S18.5 million annually, 
515% more than it was worth in 1929. 

• Americans are economically far more 
involved in participant sports than they 
are in spectator sports. This year they 
will spend more than $2 billion on sport- 
ing goods and only a relatively measly 
S300 million on spectator sports. Al- 
though these figures would appear to re- 
fute the belief that Americans are not 
physically active or til. the fact is, most 
of the participant sports activity is car- 
ried on by those alTlucnt metropolitan 
households, about 10 million families all 
told. In Snyder’s terminology, the mem- 
bers of these fam ilies are “multiple sport- 
niks,” Instead of concentrating on one 
sporting activity alone, they go from one 
to another as the seasons progress. 

• Sports, or at least participant sports, 
are ■‘reccssionproof.” “When general 
business activity is softening," Snyder 
says, "sporting-goods sales tend to rise 
more than average. It seems that when 
unemployment is high, people use their 


unemployment compensation to go to a 
football game or buy a new golf club.” 
Despite generally erratic business condi- 
tions, sporting-goods sales this year will 
be the highest ever, a record S2.4 billion, 
up 6% over last year, the previous all- 
time high. 

The sporting-goods industry owes its 
past immunity from recessions to its 
youthfulness. According to Snyder, every 
industry follows a similar economic life 
cycle, and the sporting-goods industry 
is no exception. Before World War II it 
was in its gestation, or introductory, 
stage, going along at a rate of S200 to 
S300 million a year. But in the late 1940s 
the sporting-goods industry entered its 
vaulting stage — thanks to increased lei- 
sure, a rise in real income, changes in its 
distribution and improvements in tech- 
nology, Annual sales soared from $754 
million in 1946 to SI billion in 1947 
to almost S2.2 billion in 1960. “It wasn’t 
at all like thesporting-goods industry be- 
fore the war,” Snyder .says. "It had a 
new tempo. It had the germ of modern 
mass production.” 

In 1960 the industry entered the matu- 
ration. or mass-volume, stage. This oc- 
curs when an industry reaches approxi- 
mately 10% of the market, and it is sig- 
naled by a sudden slowdown in rate of 
growth. In 1961 sporting goods grossed 
only slightly more than in 1960 as in- 
creasing competitive pressures were felt 
from all sides. “The sporting-goods in- 
dustry hit the first bump of its maturity 
stage," Snyder says. “Everyone gets on 
the bandwagon. There w'cre more people 
selling sporting goods. It's the old Amer- 
ican game of trying to get something 
while the getting is good.” 

continuea 
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SPORTS ECONOMIST continued 

As Snyder sees it. (he getting is still 
going to be good — he calculates sporting 
goods will hit the S3 billion mark by 
1966 — but a bit more perilous for man- 
ufacturers and retailers catering to an 
increasingly sophisticated public. As the 
sporting-goods industry moves further 
through the maturation stage, which can 
last for a hundred years, consumption 
eventually will flatten to a growth rate 
in line with population increases only. 
When that happens, and not until then, 
the industry will follow' the cyclical 
swings of the general economy. 

If it hadn’t been for one of those cy- 
clical swings — in fact, the Great De- 
pression— Snyder would be teaching 
political Science somewhere instead of 
figuring out the demand for skis. Now 
54. he w'as raised in Joplin. Mo., the son 
of an itinerant newspaperman who left 
home when Snyder w-as 7 to seek a lost 
gold mine in the Sierra Madre. ’Mop- 
lin was a pretty tough place." he says. 
"How good you were was measured by 
how fast you could throw your fists.” In 
1925 he entered the University of Wichi- 
ta. and was graduated in 1930. "That 
was right in the iron noose of the Depres- 


sion.” he says. ‘‘I starved for five years 
working my way through college, and 
(hen I starved five more." He went to 
Te.xas, and in 1934 he received his M.A. 
from Southern Methodist. While earn- 
ing his degree, he played baseball for an 
industrial league team and did statisti- 
cal analyses for natural gas companies, 
newspapers and advertising agencies. 
"That turned me away from teaching.” 
he says. "The pay was small, but it was 
better than I could get in teaching." 

In 1937 Snyder moved to Chicago, 
where he worked successively as director 
of research and statistics for the Nation- 
al Woodwork Manufacturers Association 
(now one of his clients), director of eco- 
nomic research for Montgomery Ward 
and senior marketing consultant for a 
management engineering firm. In 1946 
he went cut on his own as a consulting 
economist. With some time on his hands, 
and for the simple reason that no one 
had ever done it before, he decided to do 
a study of the sporting-goods industry. 
This initial work, Trends in the Sparl- 
ing Goods Market, appeared in the fall 
of 1947. and it was such a success, at 
SIO a copy, that he follow'cd it up with 
another report in 1952. This one so im- 
pressed the National Sporting Goods 


Association that Snyder was retained as 
a consultant, and since then he has is- 
sued a series of annual reports and occa- 
sional special studies. 

A few weeks ago. Snyder put down his 
slide rule to indulge in a freewheeling 
interview about sports in general. Al- 
though spectator sports arc beyond his 
professional purview, he does have def- 
inite opinions about their prospects. 
Baseball, he believes, is on the way out. 
A research acquaintance of his has said 
that major league baseball will be dead 
in 15 years, and Snyder flatly said, "1 
wish I had said that." Whereas most ob- 
servers view the disappearance of minor 
league baseball as the inevitable result 
of the televising of major league games, 
Snyder sees it as a part of a larger pattern 
reflecting gradual public disinterest in 
the game as a whole. Perhaps surprising- 
ly, he believes ice hockey is in for boom 
times. "This is going to be limited only 
by how many people can get into the 
arenas." he said. "This will grow as in- 
terest in baseball dies." 

With participant sports. Snyder is on 
firmer ground. His studies show that 
pleasure boats and equipment comprise 
the largest single market, S611 million 
a year, with an annual growth rate of 
9.1%. Tents have shown the highest in- 
dividual growth rate with 11%, and 
gymnasium equipment is second in rate 
of grow th, with 9.4%. "The day of built- 
in grade school gyms has arrived with a 
bang," he said. 

Asked about other participant sports, 
Snyder said, "Bowling will continue to 
grow, but at a slower rate than in the 
past. I think tennis has prospects of re- 
surgence on a broad front. Tennis, how- 
ever, will need heroes. Golf, that’s a mat- 
ter of space. Golf courses are being built 
as fast as land can be found, but there 
has to be a stopping point there. 

"Oddly enough, 1 think (hat within 
the next decade this country is going 
to see a tremendous increase in bicycle 
riding. If we're going to have as many 
cars as they say, people who live near 
their work will say, ‘The hell with this,' 
and ride bikes. 1 think kids wilt bi- 
cycle to school. In this pattern I can 
even conceive of the possibility that 
certain streets leading in and out of 
towns will be restricted to bicycles. I 
think the seed of this tendency is al- 
ready planted. 

"Curling? I sure never heard of it 10 
years ago. but I hear of it now. This is 
another one of those things that show 
a creeping progress that may break out 
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UQUEUR BLENDED 
SCOTCH WHISKY 
foot Scotch Wmisiues 

■L«HOce fc aoTti^o av 


• ft OUT 11^0 BV 

Stc^ir/cn t 


Photographed on Rannoch Moor, Scotland by “21” Brands 


^\ hal docs Scotland’s moody climate have 
to do w itii liallantiiie’s sunny-light flavor/' 


Scotland’s climate is an odd combination of weather con- 
ditions. There are periods of fine rain and hanging mists. 
Overnight it clears and a dazzling sun bathes llic land. Some- 
how. this climate has a beneficial effect on Ballantine’s 
sunny-light flavor. 

At Dumbarton, oaken barrels of Ballantine’s lie racked in 
the aging sheds. Heavy mists from the nearby River Clyde 


mingle with rolling zephyrs from the Highlands, wra|)]jing 
each barrel in a gentle blanket. Slowly the whisky ‘’breathes” 
through the barrel, taking something, giving something. 

The end result is Ballantinc’s characteristic sunny-light flavor 
...never heavy or brash, nor so limply light that it merely 
teases your taste buds. Just a few reasons why: The more 
yoH A'noic about Scotch the more you like liallantine^s. 


BOniED IN SCOIIAND • BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY • 86 PROOF • IMPORTED BY^^riSran^S. SllC, N.Y.C, 



WHICH GKNTI.KMAX JVST JOINKl) TIU: CADH.I.AC FAMH.A'? 

. . . eavesdropping ivon't give you the ansicer. For the new owner, understandably, is full of spirited enthusiasm 
for his new possession. But so, too, is the veteran owner. And ivhy not? The new 1963 Cadillac has the most advanced 
engine in fourteen years— smoother, quieter and more efficient. And the ride, handling, beauty and luxury are remarkably 
enhanced in this finest of Cadillac cars. The happy new member of the Cadillac clan is on the right. Could it be you? 




SPORTS ECONOMIST 


into a rash of activity in a few years. 
Archery has already done it. It seems to 
me that archery is such a highly special- 
ized sport that it will continue to gain 
converts, but not at the rate it has in the 
past few years. To me. archery is worth 
categorizing as a novelty or a fad rather 
than a sport. It has come up so fast that 
you might even say that it has passed out 
of its vaulting stage and is leveling off. 

"1 think you’ll see a lot of billiards, a 
rise in pool tables, perhaps as a status 
symbol. Boats have ceased to be a status 
symbol — a lot of boats have been bought 
by people in the clerical level of business 
or even in the laboring class — and golf 
has ceased to be a status symbol by a long 
way. But having a billiard table may be- 
come a status symbol. A. you need a 
big room just to keep it in. B. the table 
is expensive. And C. just knowing the 
rules implies status. 

"Hunting and fishing will go on as 
long as there are animals to shoot and 
fish to catch. This population explosion 
[of the mid ’60s], when the postwar 
babies start producing children of their 
own. this fanning out of the suburbs, all 
this is going to create increasing chal- 
lenges for the sportsmen of the future.’’ 

For all his optimism, Snyder also 
sounds a note of warning. He has definite 
views on the social significance of sport, 
and wrote in one of his reports not long 
ago, "While the sporting-goods industry 
is taking due pride in its accomplish- 
ments ... it may be fair to inquire con- 
cerning its social and moral responsibili- 
ties. The Roman Empire fell because of 
too much treasure, leisure and pleasure. 
The United States is the richest nation 
on the face of the globe. Its people seek 
ever more leisure and pleasure. No indus- 
try catering to the sybaritic yearnings and 
tendencies of the ’populace' can afford to 
default on its responsibility for being 
ever on guard against any and all forces 
seeking to employ the fruits of its pro- 
duction for brutalization, degradation, 
or emasculation of the consumers there- 
of. Should Our w-orship of athletic prow- 
ess (imagined or real) lead us to a ‘Bread 
and Circuses’ pathology or should the 
widespread adoption of 'sporting de- 
vices' as merely instruments of escape 
from reality lead us to a "couldn’t care 
less' complacency, the barbarians, as al- 
ways has been the case, will simply come 
down out of the hills and take it all away. 
It ‘Pays to Play,’ all right— up to a cer- 
tain point.” END 
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Your 
Alligator 
goes 
with you 
everywhere 


Alligator Galetoiie''— finest imported yarn d\e(l cottons in handsome, distinctive, 
multicolor woven patterns and in your favorite colors, $29.95. 

You’ll always look your best in an Alligator coat! Available in smart styles and 
colors in fabrics of the finest all wool worsted galjardines, finest colorful wools, finest 
yarn dyed multicolor cottons in gabardines. )) 0 |)liiis and woven patterns— also blends of 
natural and polyester fibers — all water repellent — and waterproof-s, loo. 

See America’s most wanted coats, from $11.95 to $70.75 at better stores everywhere. 



The Alheator Company •St. Louis, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles 



A TENDERFOOT 

PAINTS 
AN ELK HUNT 


When Exurbanite Artist Austin Briggs landed in Boise en route 
to join an elk hunt he wore his best London suit. A Chevalier du 
Tastevin, Briggs gamely gulped Thunderbird wine and coffee 
that resembled a roily river, struggled up and down mountains 
and finally made it back with these moody, incisive paintings 



“Waking up at dawn on the first leg of the hunt." Briggs 


said, “is iike waking up at the bottom of a surreaiist's 
fur-iined teacup. The firred mountains rise all about 
the flat bottom, and when the sun fills the cup It is as 
though the tea is draining away." After a few days it 
was no longer a cup of tea, and Artist Briggs had little 
feeling for simile. Riding a horse for the first time in 20 
years, in pursuit of hunters pursuing elk (below) he was 
bucked off at a Spot thereafter known as Briggs Flats. 

CONTINUeO 




ELK HUNT 
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One morning, following a spell of bad weather 
that kept them near camp fishing for steelhead 
and repairing their boat, the hunters set out 
into the mountains under a red sky portending 
snow. Briggs depicts what ensued on the 
following pages. Beyond the snow line they 
killed their elk and caped, or skinned, them. 
"The elks' last, dying plunges were clearly 


marked.” Briggs said. "They had fallen over 
several logs In a strange, dignified pattern as 
though still Insisting on their majesty.” That 
evening the hunters grouped around the fire 
and talked of women and Khrushchev, neither 
of whom they could figure out. The elk were 
less trouble. Reduced to meat and antlers, 
they went down the mountain on muleback. 














THE DEPENDABLES ARE HERE ! 



YOU'LL HARDLY BE ABLE TO CONTAIN YOURSELVES 



BUT THE 1963 DART \A/ILL 


■ ITnfft ■■ Al Ml IPI At last. A compact that doesn't give anyone the sardine 
HI I RCII 11 1 1 1 ■ |V Ih treatment. The 1963 Dart! Even rear-seat hat wearers are 
I ■ I IlliP AP API I V ^P treated with deference. And so are those who like action. 

JlinM Dart's standard engine leaves run-of-the-mill compacts wait- 

_ll|UlBPfll_ I Itt jf ing and wheezing. Its optional engine is the same way, only 
PAPIWII fBAP I APIP more so. Economical? Like you'd expect a compact to be! 

KM ■ IBT That's the whole Idea. Roomy Inside, compact outside. Quick. 
II 11 IIhP IIHK I Easy on gas. Few compacts cost less. None offers the value, m 
P^PIP^PL ^PIbII I 9 models including a pizazzy convert. See your Dodge Dealer.93 



A FRESH NEW COMRACT IN THE LARGE ECONOMY SIZE ! 



Jacquard snowstorm; very in, very “Orion” 


JANTZEN knits up a blizzard of fun with a trio of jacquard snowflake sweaters, all in the great sweater fiber, 10095 "Orion”* acrylic. Bright and sassy. 
Thumping warm. Light, strong and supple. And their shape doesn't change in the washing or the wearing. (Whoever heard of blocking the sweater of 
"Orion"!) Get a set for your own team now. They'll love you for it in Oecembrrrr. Man's pullover, s. m, l. XL., about $15.95. Boys' pullover, 
sizes 6 to 12 , S8.98: 14 to 20 , S10.98. Girls' cardigan, 7 to 14, $9.98. Available at Rich's, Atlanta; Bon Marche, Seattle; and other fine stores. 

•■’Otlor." IS Ob Pom's reg, Irsdsmittk (or .Is icrylic fll>«.. Du Pont makes fibe.s, npt yarns or sweale.r sne-n. BETTER THINGS TOR BETTER IIVINC . .. THROUGH CHfMiSTRr 




Paul Butler has a $100>million-a*year business, 
flies jet airplanes, walks out on boring parties, 
swims outdoor every day of the year and is a 


MAN WITH 14 POLO FIELDS 


Paul Butler is a shy. rich, abun- 
dantly seir-contained individu- 
al who at the tree-ripened age 
of 72 flies jet airplanes, backs 
Broadway musicals and is pos- 
sessed by the most eclectic 
compulsion in sports: he collects polo fields. .At last count 
he had 14 of them — each about as large as nine football 
fields— on his estate in Oak Brook. III. Exactly what forces 
impel a man to this passion is uncertain, but a number of 
possibilities turn up. the least spectacular — and most accu- 
rate — of which is Paul Butler's decision to encourage the 
sports which could decorate Oak Brook in the traditions of 
a more gracious and leisurely age, that is, of 19th century 
England, with its love of land and high sportsmanship. 

Among sportsmen of the mid-20th century, whose pas- 
sions run more towards profits and win-at-any-cost. this is 
as elegant and fulfilling an ambition as being led slowly to 
one's own execution. Such sportsmen feel that polo is, like 
whist and spit-in-the-ocean. largely the custom of the dilet- 
tante and the effete rich. That Paul Butler is rich is indis- 
putable: that he is not effete is suggested by the fact that he 
still likes to hunt elk and mountain lions in the Rocky 
Mountains, that he shoots golf "a little above par.” and 
that he goes for a swim outdoors at least once a day, no 
matter how cold the weather. And in his younger days he 
had a pronounced fondness for timber racing, a calisthen- 
ic as dilettantish as running the Kentucky Derby through a 
dense forest. "The thing about this guy," says one of his 
friends, "is that he’s nuts for anything you can do — not 
watch." And that was the impulse behind Oak Brook — to 
make it the "national capital" of the sports you can do, 
not watch. 

The success of this ambition is rcflecicd on Oak Brook's 
3.600 manicured acres, where on any given day pocket.s of 
people can be seen, scattered like almonds through a choco- 
late bar, swimming or playing tennis, playing golf (on one 
of the three courses on or adjacent to Butler's acreage;, rid- 
ing to hounds, hunting partridge, pheasant or duck (in 
season, of course), or learning to ride, to shoot (guns or 
bow's and arrows), or — in the wintertime — to skate. On a 
more exalted level. Oak Brook is both an institution and a 
haven for the ultimate in competition in a good many sports. 
Last month it was, for the ninth consecutive year, the site of 
the National Open in polo. Early in August it was the site 
of the title matches of the National Archery Association. At 
various times during the summer it was the site of every- 
thing from the Oak Brook Hounds Horse Show — long one 
of our more soignee exhibitions — to dog-obedience trials. 

The fine, juvenescent influence of all this can be seen 


nowhere better than on Paul 
Butler. He looks to be in his 
40s. His forehead Is faintly 
freckled, but his face is un- 
marked by the years. His body 
— 160 pounds on a 5-foot-lO 
frame — is still lean and hard. "Father never let bis mind or 
body get soft," says his daughter, Joric, "and I think that 
helps keep him young.” 

Butler’s work alone has been enough to test a strong man. 
He inherited the J. W. Butler Paper Company from his fa- 
ther, and rather than let it drift in a torpor of modest pros- 
perity he built it into a vast domain — now called simply the 
Butler Company — with 65 divisions, among them ranch- 
ing, aviation and sports. ' i'd say it would rank, if it were a 
publicly held corporation, around 400lh on Fortune's list 
of the top 500 industrial concerns in the country,” says one 
confidant. “Its sales are about SlOO million a year." Today 
Butler rarely works the 12-to-18-hour days for months at a 
time that marked his pace fn the past; instead, he runs the 
company from Oak Brook whefc he can also indulge his 
addiction to land and sports. His habits, however, have not 
changed much from the lime when he went to work every 
day in Chicago's Loop. He is still a meticulous man — "al- 
most to the point of being fussy," says one friend. He still 
gets up very early; he takes his first horseback ride around 
the grounds shortly after dawn, looking for something that 
mars the perfection of the land. It is a rare thing to see a 
dead branch lying on (he ground or a fence unmended at 
Oak Brook. 

Butler does not project the customary image of the busi- 
ness leader or the gregarious sports host. There is a very 
perceptible restraint about him. "He'll give you his best 
camera, but he doesn't want to be responsible for the 
pictures you take with it," says one acquaintance. He has 
long been one of those tormented men of great wealth who 
find it difficult to say “no” to people for fear of hurting 
their feelings. "That’s why he surrounds himself with so 
many hatchet men," says Joric. In social matters, he is 
terribly introvened, to the point of abruptly getting up 
and leaving parties. In conversation, he tends to parse 
and diagram a sentence mentally before uttering it. "He 
hales to commit himself,” says Jorie. Nevertheless, in those 
rare moments when he’s at case, he can talk with vast so- 
phistication over a great range of subjects — all except one. 
"He simply loathes talking about himself," explains a 
friend. “He thinks it’s vulgar.” 

Under the circumstances, therefore, it came almost as a 
trauma when the late Paul M. Butler, a man with practical- 
ly a glandular desire to discourse on politics, was named 


He rules over a vast and plush domain not as a 
feudal lord but as patron of the more active arts 

by WILLIAM BARRY FURLONG 
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chairman of the Democratic National Committee in De- 
cember 1954. At the time Paul Butler — “I have no middle 
initial” — was flying to his winter home in Palm Beach. 
Fla., having finished some top-secret government business 
in Washington. When he landed in Palm Beach and people 
rushed up to congratulate him. he wondered how his gov- 
ernment business had leaked out. It hadn't — but a Palm 
Beach newspaper, mistaking the dispatches from Washing- 
ton. had rushed into print with a story about '‘our own 
Paul Butler" (who is a Republican) being named chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee. It seemed quite 
a feat to the fD)k.s in Palm Beach. Though he was em- 
barrassed by the mistake, "our own Paul Butler” and his 
family found, over the years, that there were occasional 
advantages to being taken for “the other Paul Butler." 
One time in Manhattan, a lady who was selling him Christ- 
mas cards — “of which I must buy quite a few.” he says — 
gave him an extra discount because she thought he was 
the Democrats’ Paul Butler. Jorie breezed into the 1956 
Democratic convention in Chicago simply by announcing 
— and proving — that she was Paul Butler’s daughter. 

Aside from politics, Paul Butler is a man of many fu- 
rious and vagrant cultivations. Their scope is suggested 
by the books piled under the tables and against the 
walls of the living room of his home ranging from Ho- 
mer’s Iliad to Ayn Rand's Ai/as Shrugged, from We by 
Charles A. Lindbergh to the Letters of James Agee to 
Father Five, from Call of the Wild to Pale Fire. Some 
years ago he decided — in bravura defiance of the trend 
of his personality — to back Broadway shows, and his 
choices thus far reflect a conspicuous commercial savvy: 
Kismet, Peter Pan with Mary Martin, and The Music 
Man (“I wound up as the largest single investor”). In 
his late 60s he decided that, having logged almost 4.000 
hours at the controls of propeller-driven planes, he should 
get his jet pilot's papers — and he did. In sports, he plunged 
into everything from playing hockey with his children 


on Salt Creek near his house (o all forms of hunting. 

But his most enduring enthusiasm has been horses and 
horsemanship. “He never cared much for Thoroughbred 
racing," says Jorie. “He always liked riding better than 
watching races.” She feels that polo was a natural progres- 
sion for a man with her father’s temperament and enthu- 
siasms. Contrary to its reputation, polo is about as gen- 
teel as Tony Galcnto. It is as exhilarating — at least for 
two riders on a collision course — as riding over a cliff in 
a new car. It is a sport in which a few players — and some 
ponies — get killed. “Polo demands control and teamwork, 
and it has an element of danger that I think Daddy likes,” 
says Jorie. 


A s a player, Paul Butler is so controlled, so terribly pur- 
I poseful that player, pony, and mallet seem virtually 
welded into one. He becante, at his best, a four-goal player. 
(This is not an indication of how many goals he would 
score in a game but a rating on an arbitrary scale in which 
a lO-goal player is considered perfect.) In later years he 
reverted — to the immense relief of his family — to lower 
ranking. “There’s great danger that a player who’s highly 
rated will take unusual risks to live up to his ranking and 
his teammates," says Jorie, Butler still plays a “very strong” 
No. 1 position, which is akin to playing forward in hock- 
ey or basketball. That is, he must always be in a position 
to receive the ball from a teammate behind him and take 
it on into the goal or set up the other “forward” (the 
No, 2 player) for a shot. Though he did not play on Oak 
Brook’s entry in this year’s National Open, Butler plays at 
least two games a week and practices daily. He is, according 
to one advocate of the sport who has studied him closely, 
“still a very intelligent player, perhaps not as fast as he 
was in the past, but he's a good thinker and a very, very 
good horseman.” 

Polo was always important to Butler. Because he didn’t 



ON POUO FIELD, one of 
Oak Brook's 14, National 
Open tournament game is 
held. Each field is big enough 
to hold nine football grids, and 
each is used at least once a 
week. They are part of But- 
ler’s complex of facilities, 
which include a shooting pre- 
serve, golf courses and airport. 
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like the quality of polo ponies available in the United 
Slates, he began breeding them on his 24.000-acrc ranch 
in Montana. "A good polo pony has many of the charac- 
teristics of a high-grade cow pony," he .says. To build the 
quality of the Oak Brook polo team, he persuaded Cecil 
Smith, who has been a 10-goal player for 25 consecutive 
years, to join his club. And finally, to satisfy the internal 
urgencies about land and sportsmanship, he began building 
his estate into its present stature. 

He built the first polo field at Oak Brook in the middle 
1920s. and it was to be 30 years before he finished with 
the others. At first his family owned about one-fourth of 
the land it has today. "And it was just a farm, totally and 
completely a farm." says Jorie. It was so far from the Loop 
— in time, not in miles — that his father used it only for a 
weekend retreat. "All we had then was dirt roads," .says 
one old-timer of the area, "Twenty. 30 years ago, it used to 
take me most of two hours to drive in to the Loop. Longer 
in the wintertime or rain-time." But Paul moved out there 
in the 1920s and commuted the 17 miles into the city and 
back every day. He built his first polo field purely for rec- 
reation. But. like a chain smoker, he found that one 
wasn't enough. He kept building more and more, "The 
only thing that stopped us was World War II.” he .says. 
(Hverything was plowed under for food production at that 
time.) By 1955. he had !4 fields. He reserves three of them 
as a landing strip for his three airplanes, but the others are 
in regular use. (It takes S150 to repair a field after a game 
has been played on it.) "Wc use every field at least once a 
week." says Butler, "and we've had as many as four games 
going out here at one time.” But it is not the action alone 
that satisfies Butler. It is also the way the fields look — as 
neat and trim as a royal garden. To Butler they look bet- 
ter than money, which is what they could be turned into 
quickly and easily if he wanted to farm them. "The more 
land you’ve got in good turf," he says, "the better your 
property looks.” 

Since the polo fields scattered about Oak Brook did not 
seem to clutter up the estate. Butler built a golf course on 
the grounds, and quite frankly pilfered ideas from other 
courses he played. He built a game preserve for hunting. 
He built 36 miles of riding trails through the forests and, 
to make sure they w'on’t gradually lose their natural beauty, 
he has 12.000 trees planted every year. He built one of the 
nation's toughest courses, the Jonathan Wainwright, for 
horse and rider in Jumping competition. ("It was so tough 
that they disallowed it for ladies the first year after a cou- 
ple of wrecks.” says Jorie.) He built the most extensive and 
challenging archery ranges in the nation. He built tennis 
courts and swimming pools us well as horse rings and sta- 
bles and picnic areas. 

He did not do all this as a monument to himself or to 
seiwc the private pleasures of a feudal lord. Me did it so 
that people could enjoy themselves at sports they can "do.” 
Thus Oak Brook is not only Butler's home but al.so the site 
of a number of clubs and associations that guide and super- 
vise the sports available iliere — among them the Oak Brook 
Polo Club, the Oak Brook Hounds, the Royal Archers As- 
sociation and the Riding Club of Oak Brook. Butler also 
arranged for schools teaching many of the sports to be 
held at Oak Brook. And be gave impetus to some of the 



THE CHALLENGING LOOK and hard body of the active sports- 
m.in give Butler the appearance of a man half his. real age of 72. 


more esoteric pastimes and encouragement to the people 
who engaged in them — i.e., the Chicago Bowhunters. who 
once could have held a convention in a Volkswagen. Now 
700 strong, they practice and hunt at Oak Brook. 

The pleasure that all this gives Paul Butler is manifest 
when he tours the grounds. He much prefers to ride around 
them on horseback, but once the sun is high and the pace 
of business urgent he is more likely to take a visitor on 
a tour by helicopter and station wagon. From the air. Oak 
Brook is a vast panorama of color the deep green of 
the forests, the lighter green crazy-quilt pattern of the polo 
fields, the aqua of the swimming pools, the splashes of 
brown where Butler's cattle, brought in from Montana, 
graze on the lush plain. On a recent helicopter ride. Butler 
dropped down for a moment on the lawn of The Drake Oak- 
Brook, the luxury hotel recently opened on the edge of his 
grounds. He nodded with stiff enthusiasm as a hotel em- 
ployee gushed, "We've got everything here that White Sul- 
phur Springs has but the mountains." A few minutes later, 
he was up in the helicopter again, hovering over a field 

coniifiueJ 
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where bodies — human and animal — were scrambled like 
losers in a dog fight, “A polo class for 1 5-year-olds. " he 
said. Still later he alighted near a clump of oak trees and 
transferred to a station wagon. From a white frame house 
came the metallic — and utterly incongruous — voice of an 
airport control tow-er man directing traffic. '’We can land 
or take ofTin any one of six directions on these fields," said 
Butler as he guided the station wagon across one of the 
polo fields. “But we've refused to commercialize them be- 
cause w'c want to control the traffic. But anybody who has 
business here can get clearance to land by radio." This 
would include anybody from contractors serving Butler 
Aviation, one of the Butler Company's subsidiaries that 
offers corporate- and private-plane facilities at II airports in 
the U.S., to the Maharuj Prem Singh of Jodphur, who drops 
in from time to time for polo. “Actually these particular 
fields have three uses — for polo, for planes, and for national 
and international archery competition." says Butler. He 
drove by a pond — “a small lake for fishing, mostly bass," he 
said- and then went over to the first tee of a golf course. 
“Got the idea for this at Lost Tree in Palm Beach," he said. 
He drove to International Field, the set piece in the string of 
polo fields, and talked of why Oak Brook offers particular 
opportunity for building the line, tough law-ns needed for 
polo. “The soil is ‘neutral test' — doesn’t have acid in it." 
he said. “So we can plant Kentucky blucgrass and get a 
very tough turf. The blade of Kentucky bluegrass has a very 
short stem and a deep root. So it aerates the soil and takes 
moisture from deep down." A little while later he stopped 
at another polo field set on a pla- 
teau somew'hat higher than those 
around it — “around 40 feet higher 
altogcther." he said. “Wecall ilThe 
Island, and W'C can use it when rain 
has drained down and forced us to 
give up on the others." He drove on 
past an area set up for horseman- 
ship. “The hunter trial course," he 
said. “Five hunts in the Chicago 
area use it." He drove on into the 
woods, carefully choosing paths 
large enough to accommodate the 
car. "It's a real pleasure," he said in 
the tone of a man who's enjoying the 
sensation of entering a chapel, "to 
walk through here in the morning 
with a horse." From time to time 
he pointed out bridges set over the 
various streams. "We've got about 
a dozen bridges here altogether," he 
said, “most of them for golfers." At 
a large clearing he paused before a 
wooden blockade and decided he 
couldn't get through. “This is Cor- 
poration Park," he said. "It's land 
set aside for picnics for employees 
of corporations in the Chicago area. 

W'e'll have anywhere from 3,000 to 
7.000 people in here for picnics. 

They use it every week from May 
to October twice a week." When 


he got back to the main road, he paused briefly at the ken- 
nels^ — “32 dogs in our hound pack" — and then drove on 
past the stables. “We’ve been adding to them pretty much 
every year," he said, ‘‘but I don't know if we can add much 
more." At present Oak Brook can stable 400 horses — as 
many as some racetracks - and yet was hard-pressed for 
room for all the horses shipped in for the National Open 
in polo. This was a scattershot view of Oak Brook, yet dur- 
ing it Butler could not conceal his happiness and pride in 
the land and what it means. 

During the middle 1950s, as he was approaching the end 
of his long-term design. Butler found the city encroaching 
upon him. The edge of Oak Brook suddenly became the 
pivotal point in the whole superhighway system in the Mid- 
west. where the toll roads leading cast, north and west came 
together with the supcrhighw'ay leading into the heart of Chi- 
cago, (O'Hare Field is 12 minutes away by auto. Midway 
Airport only 20 minutes away. The trip into the Loop now- 
takes less than 25 minutes.) Oak Brook seemed fated to be- 
come a gaudy gulch of neon-lit hotels or a vast, baroque real 
estate development of look-alike houses for suburbanites. 
To slow, or to prevent all this, Paul Butler began working 
w ith other landow ners to retain a sense of civilization- not 
necessarily that of the mid-20lh century- at Oak Brook. 
They incorporated the area and worked out a plan for ad- 
mitting industry — “strictly 'think' projects, no factories”, 
says one of his aides — and for building homes for the type 
of people who would work in those industries. He also 
hoped and intended that these people would seek their recre- 
ation on his grounds — that he could, 
in effect, provide an ideal climate for 
working, living and playing without 
the constrictions of city living. But 
he preserved his own sense of per- 
fection, An architectural committee 
was set up to study all plans, and it 
was infected with the ideas that But- 
ler brought to his own grounds. “If 
Paul didn't like the way your build- 
ing plans looked, then out you went 
— he didn’t care how big a corpo- 
ration you represented,’' says one 
business associate. But there were to 
be lures to compensate for all this. 
There arc to be no village taxes in 
Oak Brook, other than a retail sales 
tax in the local shopping center. 
“Taxes." says one friend dryly, "arc 
not Paul’s idea of perfection." 

Just how much of a rent in the 
social fabric all this will make is de- 
batable. The impulses of 20th cen- 
tury American civilization may be 
too great to check; its excesses may 
surround, though they will hardly 
inundate. Oak Brook. But even 
surrounded and besieged. Paul But- 
ler is certain to survive, hard by 
his collection of polo fields and 
warmed by the artifacts of a more 
gracious way of life. end 



MORNING INSPECTION of property is purl 
of Butler's program to keep Oak Brook tidy. 
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The spirit that’s in these books is in this bottle. 


Here is Scotch that is robust, rewarding, redolent of 
history. Proudly descended from the whisky that was 
distilled for that intrepid company of adventurers 
who carved an empire out of the wilderness nearly 
300 years ago. The men of Hudson’s Bay Company 
have strong ideas about their destiny & their Scotch. 



A Great New Advance That Brings You Perfect Driving Comfort 365 Days a Year! 

Bitter cold outside or blistering hot? Or somewhere in between? Whatever the weather, whatever 
the season— now you can select the perfect climate inside your car. It’s revolutionary new Harrison 
four-season climate control! In winter, a touch of your finger wraps you in warmth. In spring, summer 
or fall, this remarkable new system pours out clean, healthful air, free of excess humidity— cooled or 
gently warmed to protect you from outside heat or chill. You feel fit— stay neat! There's refreshing 
relief from pollen and other air-borne irritants, too. And conversation and radio reception are much 
more pleasant— it’s quiet, relaxing. Across the country, around the calendar— discover how much more 
pleasant driving can be for you and your family with Harrison's new four-season climate control. See 
your Chevrolet, Pontiac, Buick or Cadillac Dealer for a demonstration. •compressor by frigioaire 


HARRISON RADIATOR DIVISION, 




/ARRISOJV 


FOR THE FINEST IN AIR-CONDITIONING AND HEAT- 
ING EQUIPMENT, SEE YOUR CHEVROLET, PONTIAC, 
OlOSMOBIlE, BUICK OR CADILLAC DEALER. 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, LOCKPORT, NEW YORK 


FOOTBALL’S WEEK 


Gwilym S. Brown 
Mervin Hyman 


Young season, old enemies 


T radition to the conlrary. not all 
fierce and ancient rivalries arc con- 
fined to the short, chill afternoons of 
laic November. As the huge, intensely 
partisan crowds that packed into stadi- 
ums at Dallas, Pittsburgh and East Lan- 
sing, Mich, last weekend attest, the sec- 
ond Saturday in October can be a pretty 
big day, too, for the mixing of warm 
emotions and hot blood. 

• AT DALLAS, whcrc thc hottcst blood 
boiled, 75,504 were on hand to w'atch 
an overanxious Oklahoma team fumble 
away a possible upset victory over heavi- 
ly favored Texas. It was the 57th game of 
a rivalry that started in 1900. The Long- 
horns won 9-6 in a bruiser that ended in 
a near-riot with both benches swarming 
angrily onto the field. "Sure, it's a big 
one." said one of thc (wo dozen Texans 
on the Oklahoma team, "but especially 
for us guys who played high school ball 
in Texas. It’s up to us to show our folks 
and friends back home that we made 
the right choice." 

A couple of these transplanted Texans 
seemed to have made thc right choice — 
for Texas. In the second quarter Okla- 
homa Quarterback Monte Deere, from 
Amarillo, heaved a wild lateral that was 
recovered by Texas on the Sooner 27 and 
set up its first score — a fourth-down 
field goal by thc Longhorns' barefooted 
Tony Crosby from the 16-yard line. Soon 
after, Texas scored again, this time when 
Paul Lea of Oklahoma, a halfback from 
Terrell, Tex., fumbled a bad pitchout 
from Deere in the end zone and Texas 
Center Perry McWilliams jumped on 
the ball for the touchdown. Oklahoma 
scored shortly before half time but never 
really threatened again as Halfback Er- 
nie Koy, whose father, Ernie Sr., helped 
Texas beat Oklahoma 30 years ago, kept 
the Sooners bottled up with superb 
punting. Texas now leads in thc scries, 
35-20-2, has won in each of thc last five 
years and continues undefeated this year. 
• AT EAST LANSING 77,501 gleefully 
watched home team Michigan State 
crush neighboring Michigan 28-0 in the 


55ih game of a heated series that began 
back in 1898. Michigan fans relish dharg- 
ing up the rivalry to fever pitch with de- 
risive cheers like "Cow College . . . 
Mooo." often to thc chagrin of the 
Michigan coaching .staff. "I wish." 
sighed one assistant. "they’d cut out that 
moo stuff. You can see thc hair stand up 
on the necks of those State kids. They 
want to kill us.” 

They sure do. The first Spartan vic- 
tory of the modern era, a 14-7 win in 
1950, triggered wild rioting on the East 
Lansing campus during which students 
heaved rocks, tipped over cars and were 
arrested in wholesale lots. This year the 
fun was confined to thc football field. 
The Spartans ran a simple offense of 
dives, traps and a few sweeps, 1 54-pound 
Tailback Sherman Lewds scored three 
times and State rolled up 391 yards on 
thc ground to the Wolverines' 72. Michi- 
gan still leads in the scries 35-16-4, but 
for Coach Duffy Daugherty it was the 
sixth victory (one tie) in seven years over 
thc unfriendly neighbor. "One game 
doesn’t make a season," said Duffy, 
"but this one has grown so big it pales 
thc Army-Navy game in interest." 

• AT PITTSBURGH Several hundred root- 
ers shouted and stomped their feet with 
joy outside thc West Virginia dressing 
room after the Mountaineers had de- 
feated favored Pitt 15- S in the 55th game 
of a rivalry that began in 1895. Over 
34,000 saw an underdog win for the 
eighth time in II years. Trailing 8-7 
midway through the final quarter and 
jammed against its own end zone, West 
Virginia suddenly came to life when 
Halfback Tom Woodeshick turned the 
fight side of the Pitt line and went 49 
yards to the Panther 42 before being 
bounced out of bounds from behind. 
From there West Virginia marched 
steadily to its winning touchdown. Pitt 
still leads in the long series by a top- 
heavy 39-I5-I. but it was West Virginia’s 
second victory in a row over Pitt and 
kept the Mountaineers undefeated this 
year through four games. 



BACK Of THE WEEK: Norihwesicm Quar- 
terback Tom Myers [left) completed 16 of 
25 passes for 26 points against Minnesota. 
LINEMAN OF THE WEEK; End Rob JcRCkS 
scored all 10 Miami of Ohio points on a field 
goal, pa.ss and PAT in 10-7 upset of Purdue. 


THE EAST 

THE TOP THRSE: 1. ARMY (9-0 
J. PENN STATE (3-1] 3. PITT (4-2) 

All week long the tension, subtly nurtured 
by .\rmy Coach Paul Diet/el, was building 
at West Point. Last Saturday, while the 
aroused cadet corps raised an unholy din 
that may have been heard as far south as 
Annapolis, the brash Chinese Bandits out- 
hit and outscrambled bigger and supposed- 
ly much better Penn Stale and stopped ev- 
ery Lion thrust. State’s Ron Coates kicked 
two field goals, from the 22- and 14-yard 
lines, to one for Army’s Dick Heydt— from 
the 25 — and Penn State led 6-3. Then, with 
10:12 to go, the fierce Bandits separated 
Slate’s Junior Powell from the ball on the 
1 8-yard line. Four plays later Halfback Dick 
Peterson slipped down the middle, grabbed 
Cammy Lewis' 1 5-yard pass in the end zone, 
and Army was an upset winner 9-6. 

Coach Ben Schwartzwalder. appalled by 
Syrucusv's inability to score, reasoned, 
"You can’t do things fancy until you can 
do them simple." So he shifted Bill Schoon- 
over back to his old fullback spot, moved 
sophomore Jim Nance to left half, installed 
sophomore Walley Mahlc at quarterback 
and turned them loose against Bosiun Col- 
lege. The changes worked. Mahle ran for 
101 yards and two scores, and the Orange- 
men won 12-0. Rutgers, loo, broke its los- 
ing streak, beating Colgate 27-15. But Bos- 
ton U. lost its fourth .straight, to George 
Washington 14-6. 

Princeton and Dartmouth were still win- 
fonliniied 
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ning in llic Ivy League, Tlie Tigers beat I’cnn 
2 1 -8 while Dartmoulh. the nation's defense 
leader, held Brown to 14 yards rushing and 
whipped the Bruins 41-0, Colunihin beat 
Yale 14-10. but it was a sad day for those 
Ivy t,eaguers who ventured out of the club. 
Navy whoinped Cornell 41-0 and Holy 
Cross outscored Harvard 34- 20, 

THE SOUTH 

THE TOP THREE: 1, ALABAMA <4-0) 

Houston committed the unpardonable error 
of kicking a field goal against Alabama in 
the very first period and the Cougars paid 
dearly for their intrusion. The tough Ala- 
bama line threw the Houston backs for 49 
yards in losses, Center Lee Roy Jordan 
broke through to fall on a fumble in the end 
zone, Cotton Clark slithered over from the 
three and the Crimson Tide won 14-3. 

At Atlanta Georgia Tech's Mr. Cool had 
another hot day. Quarterback Billy Loth- 
ridge ran for 79 yards and one touchdown, 
passed for 56 more and another score (to 
Billy Martin, the Jolly Giant), kicked a 26- 
yard field goal and Tech beat Tennessee 1 7-0. 
I..SU let Miami's George Mira complete his 
showy passes in midfield but tightened its 
defenses whenever the Hurricanes got close 
enough to be dangerous. Meanwhile. Jerry 
Stovall smashed off tackle for 26 yards, 
sophomore Larry Leblanc ran 10 yards and 
the Tigers earned a 17-3 victory. 

Florida, treating Tc.xas .\&M's Hank 
Foldberg more like a haled enemy than a 
former Gator assistant coach, poured it on. 
even went for two points after blocking a 
kick for a touchdown in the final seconds to 
complete a 42-6 shellacking. Auburn over- 
whelmed Chattanooga 54—6 while .Mississip- 
pi State romped over lulane 35-6 and Geor- 
gia upset Clemson 24-16. 

After years of failure against West Coast 

SATURDAY’S 

Ohio State over Northwestern. Nol even 
Tom Myers can pull this one through. 
Michigan State over Notre Dame. The 

Spartans arc faster and tougher. 

Wisconsin over Iowa. Wisconsin attacks 
too ferociously for the troubled Hawkeyes. 
Kansas over Oklahoma. TIlC diligent Jay- 
hawkers peck away until they win. 

Miami over Maryland.' Miami's Mira 
over Maryland's Shiner in an air battle. 

Penn State over Syracuse. After thc Army 

defeat, the Lions arc hungry. 

UCLA over Pitt. UCLA will make the 
most of Pitt's defensive shortcomings. 

Arkansas over Texas. Quick and sHck 

Arkansas has Billy Moore quarterbacking. 


teants. Duke got even for some of them by 
beating Culifomia 21-7, The Blue Devils 
gave Cal the pass but concentrated on stop- 
ping their sweeps, then sent swift Mark Leg- 
gett and sophomore Mike Curtis storming 
through the skimpy Bear line. Maryland's 
Dick Shiner completed 14 of 18 passes, 
mostly to Halfbacks Tom Brown and Ernie 
Arizzi, for 175 yards and two touchdowns, 
scored a third himself and the Terps beat 
North Carolina 31-13. South Carolina 
trimmed Wake Forest 27-6. 

THE MIDWEST 

THE TOP THREE: 1. OHIO STATE (S-l) 

3. NORTHWESTERN (3.0) 3. NEBRASKA (4-0) 

Rarely has ihc Big Ten experienced such a 
disenchanting season. First their best teams 
were beaten by West Coast schools and last 
week came thc unkindest cut of all. Miami 
of Ohio caught Purdue with its defenses 
lagging and upset the Boilermakers 10-7. 
An 88-yard pass play, from left-handed 
Quarterback Ernie Kellerman to End Bob 
Jencks, who had earlier kicked a 31'yard 
field goal, won for the happy Redskins. 

The condition of Illinois football was 
reflected in a one-word message on badges 
worn by many fans for the homecoming 
game against Ohio State: "Mercy." But 
OSU showed none. Woody Hayes's quality 
boys crunched to 517 yards on thc ground, 
seven players raced over for touchdowns 
and the inept lllini were humiliated 51-15. 
But Northwe.stern. with the hottest passer 
in the conference, will be tougher for the 
Buckeyes this Saturday. Tom Myers threw 
four touchdown passes as the Wildcats 
beat .Minne.sota 34-22. "We've finally got 
a complete learn." enthused Coach Ara Par- 
seghian. "We're in thc Big Ten race." How 
far in. only time— and Ohio State. Wiscon- 
sin and Michigan State— will tell. 

Wisconsin, too. was shaping up as a for- 
midable contender. With senior Quarter- 
back Ron Vander Kelen pitching like a 

TOUGH ONES 

New Mexico over Utah. The prCCOCiOUS 
Lobos will outrun thc bigger Redskins. 

Washington over Stanford. The HuskiCS 
have heller balance, especially on olTcnse. 

‘Priduy nighl xame 

OTHER GAMES 
CORNELL OVER VALE 
DUKE OVER CLEMSON 
GEORGIA TECH OVER AUBURN 
HAAVASO OVER COLUMBIA 
MIAMI (OHIO) OVER OHIO 
RICE OVER SMU 

S. CAROLINA OVER N. CAROLINA 

VILLANOVA OVER DELAWARE 

LAST WEEK'S PREDICTIONS 
13 RIGHT. 7 WRONG 
SEASON'S RECORD: el-2B-4 


major leaguer, the Badgers brought down 
Notre Dame 17-8. But Iowa, Still having 
troubles, barely made it past Indiana 14-10. 

In the Big Eight Kansas ground out its 
yardage thc hard way, overpowered Iowa 
.State 29-8, while Mi.ssouri, using Ihc pass 
Judiciously and perfectly (six for six), beat 
.■Arkansas State 32-0. and Oklahoma State 
whipped Colorado 36-16. However. Ne- 
braska barely pulled out ahead of North 
Carolina State 19-14 on Halfback Dennis 
Stuewe's 13-yard run in thc final minute. 

THE SOUTHWEST 

THE TOP THREE: I. ARKANSAS <4>0l 
3. TEXAS (4-0) 3. NEW MEXICO (4-l) 

Quarterback Billy Moore got Arkansas olT 
to a 28-0 lead against Baylor, but then the 
Porkers turned fat and lazy. Baylor's Don 
Trull passed them dizzy, Ronnie Goodwin 
snared passes and ran like a berserk jackrab- 
bit. and Arkansas barely won 28 21. 

TCU's Sonny Gibbs finally had one of his 
really good games as thc Frogs rode his two 
touchdown pas.ses and two scoring plunges 
to a 35-13 win over Texas Tech. But Rice 
had a dismal night. Oregon hit the Owls 
with a claque of eye-blinking backs and all 
but ran them out of Rice Stadium while 
winning 31-12. The best, of course, was Mel 
Renfro, who ripped the Rice linemen for 
141 yards, scored one touchdown and gen- 
erally made a nuisance of himself. Observed 
Rice's empty-handed Jerry Candler: “You 
reach out for him, right in front of you, and 
suddenly he’s five yards gone." 

No one but thc determined Lobos would 
have given a dead wolf for New Me.xico's 
chances after Utah Stale pow'cred to a 13-0 
lead. They came back smartly, tied thc Ag- 
gies on Bobby Santiago's 22-yard pass to 
Larry Jasper vvith 1:50 to play, then won 
14-13 on Ed Meadows’ placement kick. 

THE WEST 

THE TOP THREE: 1. WASHINGTON (3-0-1) 

3. use (3-0) 3. UCLA (3-0) 

Just hours after thc Oregon National Guard 
had been called out to prevent looting in 
wreckage-1 ittered Portland, Washington 
stole off with a 14-13 victory over Oregon 
State in plain view of 30,000 storm sur- 
vivors. Leading 1 3-7 on Terry Bakcr'spasscs, 
State fumbled on the Husky 40 midway 
in thc final period. Many minutes later Char- 
lie Mitchell barely touched the end /one and 
Jim Norton kicked thc winning point. 

Overconfident after last week's upset of 
Ohio State and scornful of Colorado State's 
19 straight losses, UCl.A was outgained and 
nearly outscored in the first half. Superior 
depth finally overwhelmed the underdog 
Coloradoans 35-7. A blocked kick, Kenny 
Graham's 92-yard kickoff return and Clele 
Baltes' three interceptions upended Stan- 
ford 21-6 for Washington State. 

Brigham Young's Eldon Fortie scored a 
touchdown and increased his total yardage 
to 992 for the .season, but Utah won 35-20. 
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Dads! Sons! Team up for B*B Gun fun indoors! 

The Daisy B*B Range is for the Dad who enjoys 
doing things with his son! Think of all the great 
shooting fun . . . father-son tournaments, com- 
munity shoots, family shooting matches. Pace off 
a 15 foot area, indoors or outdoors . . . and the 
contest is on. 



SEND FOR YOUR DAISY B.B RANGE TODAY. 

includes 3' x 5' blue and white canvas backdrop 
with metal supporting rod; colorful red and white 
target box (24" x 20" x 8") with canvas “B*B 
Catcher”: 40 official targets. 




MUe-high hopes in 
high old Denver 

Jack Faulkner, the youngest pro coach, has his American 
League team in first place~and the town in iove with him 


I t used to be that the people of Denver 
— with a hauteur once reserved for 
Molly Brown of Leadville — would refer 
to the Denver Broncos of the American 
Football League as "the finest high 
school team in the state.” The Broncos 
were equal to the compliment. As the 
Mile-high City looked down its mile- 
long nose, the Broncos, playing to as 
few as 7.000 fans, lost 20 games in two 
years and. what's more, looked like los- 
ers in their drab brown uniforms and 
vertical-striped socks. That's the way it 
used to be. 

Sunday the unsinkable Broncos, new 
pride of Denver, miracle turnabout of 
the AFL, won their fifth game in six 


1 962 starts, routing winicss Oakland 23- 
6. They did it in what has become their 
fashion, with Quarterback Frank Tri- 
pucka probing and jabbing with short- 
and medium-range passes, one for a 
touchdown. Gene Mingo kicking field 
goals (three) and a quick-charging de- 
fensive line forcing Raider mistakes. 
They now lead Dallas by half a game 
in the Western Division and look almost 
good enough to believe. Denver, believ- 
ing. is rushing to Bears Stadium to de- 
clare the Broncos acceptable. 

Contributing to this turn of fortune 
are: 1 ) an ownership with a will to spend 
money and the money to spend — and 
the foresight to have hired 2) Jack Faulk- 


ner. the new head coach with no experi- 
ence as a head coach who remade the 
staff and brought about a masterpiece 
of 3) reorganization, beginning with a 
change in uniform colors from losers' 
golden brown to winners" orange, blue 
and white. In a special rite before the 
season, the Broncos gathered on the 
practice field (also new) and ceremoni- 
ously burned the vertical-striped socks. 
But most of ail it is Faulkner who. at 
36, is two weeks younger than Norm 
Van Brocklin. whom he replaced as the 
youngest head coach in pro football. He 
played for Sid Gillman at Miami. Ohio, 
and for the I3''years since has been de- 
fense assistant to Gillman at Cincinnati 
University and with the Los Angeles 
Rams and the San Diego Chargers. 

Faulkner is much the Gillman type; a 
believer in meticulous programming and 
public relations ("1 musta made a thou- 
sand speeches the first six months I was 
here.” he said), a strong-minded, per- 
sonable man, well groomed, siockily 
built, with a lump nose and a manner 
just devious enough to be intriguing. 
Denver sportswriters, who love him, like 
to imagine there is a touch of larceny in 
Faulkner. They glow' In the retelling of 
Gillman's charge that he caught a Den- 
ver spy writing notes on a Dixie cup at 
the San Diego camp before the first game 
of the season (which Denver portentous- 
ly won 3 1-21 ). "I got him, 1 caught your 
man," Gillman bleated long distance. "I 
don't know what you're talking about." 
answered Faulkner. 

When the 275-pound rookie tackle 
Isaac Lassiter was being sought by the 
Dallas Texans, who had first rights for 
his contract. Faulkner was accused of 
hiding him in Denver. Faulkner denied 
it, but he did not deny he knew where 
Lassiter could be found. The Broncos 
wound up signing Lassiter legitimately, 
but the episode smacked of skulduggery, 
"He he he," chortled Bob Bowie of The 
Denver Post. "That's our boy." 

Closer to the truth is the fact that 
Faulkner is quite strict (though not 
by comparison with Cleveland's Paul 
Brown) in his demands for good con- 
duct by his players: no smoking in pub- 
lic places because it's “bad for kids to 
sec," no beer in the locker room or on 
airplanes, ties and coats on the road, a 
strict adherence to curfews. "They're all 
good about it. but sometimes they can 
make you laugh,” he said. "One night 
at camp I was checking beds when I 
spotted Goose Gonsoulin and Bob Ze- 
man trying to slip in before I got to their 
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room. When I reached their room there 
they were — all cuddled up, playing pos- 
sum. 1 Hipped the covers back and they 
still had their clothes on. ‘All right.' I 
said, ‘37 minutes late, a dolbr a minute, 
that’s 37 bucks.' They complained, so I 
called in Bud McFadin. You know Bud- 
Big, tough, smart. A great leader. He’s 
chairman of the grievance committee. 
He listened to them for about half a 
breath and said. 'Awright. awright. S37 
apiece. Case dismissed.' " 

Faulkner is, besides Giliman, the only 
head coach in the league who doubles as 
general manager. He was given free rein 
and a big bank balance almost from the 
moment he arrived in Denver last Janu- 
ary. He came at the bidding of Team 
President Calvin W. Kunz, one of the 
seven moneyed Denver natives who the 
year before had bought a majority inter- 
est in Rocky Mountain Empire Sports 
Incorporated when it appeared that the 
Broncos and the Denver baseball club, 
also owned by RMESI. were about to 
founder. Chairman of the board and 
strongest member is Gerald H. Phipps, 
scion of the richest family in Colorado. 
In 1961 the Broncos lost S300,000. “We 
studied the history of the National Foot- 
ball League and the future of the AFL 
and felt the Broncos would eventually 
bcourmoneyniakcrs,''said Phipps. “But 
we decided after that that it was going 
to take a lot more spending this year.” 

First of the big spenders 

Both Phipps and Kunz took a quick 
liking to Faulkner, and Faulkner imme- 
diately qualified as a big spender. He 
added three new assistants, all from win- 
ning teams: Mac Speedie, end coach 
from Houston; Jim Martin, formerly of 
the Detroit Lions, offensive line coach; 
and Gary Glick, ex-Baltimore Colt, de- 
fensive backlield. Salaries were half again 
greater than those paid to the 1961 Bron- 
co staff of the deposed Frankie Filchock. 
Faulkner retained Line Coach Dale Dod- 
rill and. surprisingly, made few signifi- 
cant changes in the team. 

"We alw-ays had the talent," says Tri- 
pucka. "But we never had organization. 
We used to make up plays in the huddle: 
‘O.K.. who wants to run out for a pass?' 
And on blocking assignments at the 
line of scrimmage I was up there point- 
ing to the guys on the other team; ‘Some- 
body better get him. Somebody better 
take him.’ When they put two men 
over the center I was doomed to wind 
up on my behind, because all wc ever 
blocked was the man on our nose." 


Tripucka was on his behind often last 
year, unbefitting a man of his age (34) 
and paternal accomplishment (six chil- 
dren and a seventh due in January). 
He began to feel very old at season's 
end and threatened for the 948th time 
to retire. With the rrrival of Faulkner, 
he changed his mind. "Now here,” he 
said, "is an organizer. This team will 
go now,” 

Martin taught the offensive line some 
basic truths about blocking. Speedie did 
the same for End Lionel Taylor, the best 
pass receiver in the league, and im- 
proved the catching technique of Tight 
End Gene Prcfola. The defensive sec- 
ondary was rjinforced by the purchase 
of Bob 7. man of San Diego. Tripucka 
discovered he had still another fine re- 
ceiver in Bob Scarpitto. formerly with 
San Diego; and by halftime of the first 
game unsuspecting San Diego, the de- 
fending Western champion, was down 
24-7. Mingo had kicked a 53-yard field 
goal, Tripucka had throw'n two touch- 
down passes and the record 28,000 Den- 
verites present (the Broncos must aver- 
age only 22,000 to break even) were so 
possessed with the surprise of it all they 
stood and cheered for 60 seconds as the 
team left the field. 

George Shaw, picked up from the 
Minnesota Vikings of the NFL when 
Van Brocklin became disenchanted with 
him, now spells Tripucka at quarter- 
back. The Broncos throw 85% of the 
time — or six plays out of seven — but 
Faulkner would like to cut that down. 
"Cut it down?” said Speedie. the one- 
time Cleveland Brown end. "Let’sthrow 
more." It is likely, however, that with the 
return of Halfback Donnie Stone the 
Broncos will do more with a supplement- 
ary running game. They will need this 
ultimately to beat Dallas. 

Faulkner, meanwhile, is never far re- 
moved from his small miracle. He talks 
foolballconstantly. Flittingaround Den- 
ver in his new Pontiac, he gets so preoc- 
cupied that his coaches say he becomes a 
menace. At dinner with friends, Faulk- 
ner can be seen drawing surreptitious 
Xs and Os on napkins and Uiblecloihs. 
He goes back to the office nights to 
watch game films until he is blcary-eyed. 
His pretty wife Betty, who often finds 
hint asleep on the sofa where he has 
flopped after a long day that went on 
into the night, once discovered him 
asleep at 5 a.m.. his infant son John nes- 
tled in his arms, baby bottle clutched in 
his hand. "I guess." she said, "it is not al- 
ways easy to work wonders.” cmo 
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at top storas in most cities including: 

Godchaux's, New Orleont Bon Morche, Seattle 
Blackburn Bros., Afnarille Cox's, McKeesport 
E. M. Kahn & Co., Dallas Dovison'i, Flint 
The Hecht Co., Washington Hosier's, Muskegon 
Sterling-Lindner, Cleveland Kautmon'i, Lexington 
Brownson's, Grand Junction Sande's, Laredo 

Varsily-Town Clothes are made by 
THE H. A. SEINSHEIMER CO., Cincinnati 



HOW TO KEEP 
YOUK HEEL DRY 



You can discourage ' 

(or, hopefully, pre- 
vent entirely) a sog- 
gy heel from devel- 
oping in the bowl 
of your pipe by always following these two 
procedures of pipesmanship; 


After every pipeful you smoke, empty out 
(lit ashes— and all unsmoked tobacco, too. 
Leave a respectable cake, of course. 


S After every pipe-cleaning, leave the stem 
out of the shank overnight to give both an 
airing. If you like, you can leave a clean 
pipe-cleaner in the shank to dry bottom of 
the bowl and shank thor- 
oughly, 


HAPPY MORTAL! HE WHO 
PLEASURE WHICH A PIPE BESTOWS... 

BFIOWNE 



1PS13 



Bond Street Pipe Tobacco 
keeps burning because of 
its old English cut— a com- 
bination of flakes for even- 
burning. YouTl like its 
aroma of fine imported 
and domestic tobaccos, too. 



BRIDGE / Char/es Goren 


A partner can’t always 
call the pitch 

East wigwags, 'Please don’t lead clubs,' but West understands that a 
signal is not necessarily an order and finds a way to set the contract 


If you watched the World Series you 
* undoubtedly noticed a very common 
baseball occurrence: the pitcher firmly 
shaking off the catcher's signal. This 
takes a certain amount of courage, for 
a whole stadiumful of people — not to 
mention a few million TV viewers— is 
now aware that whatever happens on the 
next pitch is solely the responsibility of 
the opinionated man on the mound. 

A similar bravery is demanded of the 
bridge player who, defending a hand, 


crashes on through his partner’s vehe- 
ment stop signs or ignores his partner's 
urgent call to continue playing the suit 
that has been led. He had belter be right 
in his decision or he will lose a lot of 
points, considerable face and maybe even 
a partner. 

In the following hand West was firm- 
ly warned that he could not successfully 
cash a third trick in clubs. But West 
knew something about the hand which 
his partner did not. 
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After they subtract, they add. 


South is a full trick short of the text- 
book requirement for a vulnerable pre- 
emptive bid. The rule of two and three — 
that you may overbid by two tricks when 
vulnerable and three tricks not vulnera- 
ble — is based on the sensible precaution 
that you should not risk a set of more 
than 500 points against the opponents' 
possible game. But nowadays an open- 
ing three bid has come to be based upon 
such flimsy stuff that South, with his 100 
honors to hold his losses to no more than 
700 if partner were trickiess, was not 
w ildly out of line when he chose to open 
with four hearts. 

West had to exercise restraint to keep 
from doubling. But his partner had al- 
ready passed, so hopes of an East-West 
game were slight and if South happened 
to hold a singleton or void in clubs, a 
double w'ould be very costly. 

East played the 4 on his partner’s 
opening lead of the club king and con- 
tinued with the 6 when West cashed the 
club queen. West could, therefore, be 
certain that East had another club and 
that South was out. for if East had start- 
ed with only two clubs he would have 
played high-low. There was a fair chance 
that East would welcome a switch to dia- 
monds and West had his fingers on the 
diamond 10 when he paused for a mo- 
ment to count South's probable hand. 
South must have had at least seven hearts 
and very likely the ace of spades as well. 
(The king-queen of diamonds was a pos- 
sibility but less likely to warrant an open- 
ing four bid.) 

So West ignored his partner's signal 
and played the ace of clubs. South ruffed 
as expected. But when declarer led a 
heart. West stepped in with the ace and 
led a fourth club. cfTcctively killing dum- 
my's jack before South could use it for 
a discard. South still had to lose a spade 
and was set. 

West's defense had foreseen the pos- 
sibility of a squeeze that would have 
been inescapable if he had shifted to dia- 
monds. Declarer would have won dum- 
my’s diamond ace and knocked out the 
acc of trumps. Then he would ruff the 
diamond continuation and lead out all 
his trumps. Forced to hold the high club, 
West would have to unguard his queen- 
ji'k of spades and declarer would win 
me last three tricks. 

EXTRA TRICK 

Signalsareof the utmost value in telling 
partner your strength and distribution. 
But it is up to him to make the most effec- 
tive use of the information. END 
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^ardlcy men's tleotloranls have a 
double purpose. I'irsl they slop un- 
pleasant odor. Then they add a fresh, 
appealing, manly fragrance. It took 
Yardley to create this sensible, two- 
way grooming: The greatest under- 
arm protection you’ve ever known, 
plus the advantage of a fine, clean, 
woody after-aroma. 

To suit two distinct male prefer- 


ences in deodorants, Yardley makes 
these advanced products in Iwoforms. 
Yardley Roll-On is a modern, safe 
antiperspirant that keeps you neatly 
dry. Yardley Stick is for men wdio 
think a little light, odor-free perspi- 
ration is a healthy thing. 

Each of these exceptional Yardley 
deodorants costs only .$1. 

Small price for double-duty. 



baseball/ Roy Terrell 



OMGINAL 

BOLS 

POUSlSE (]AFE 

The after-dinner drink lliat “piibi a 
rainlKift- in ynur glass” is now incred- 
ibly easy to make. All you need: the 
Bols Magitloat. and your favorite Bols 
world-faiued liqueurs. 

SIM'ICIAL f)F]’ KR : Gel the Bols Magi- 
flout and recipe booklet for just 
Mail to; Krveu Lucas Bols Distilling 
Company, I’. D. Box 5UUUA, Spring 
Park, Minnesota 

Bj^LS 

X /h mAi 

Since 1575 ^ 

DUTCH NAME ■ WORLD FAME 
0)962 CftvEN LUCAS BOLS DISTILLING CO. 
Louisville, Kentucky, Products of U. S. A. 


A long 
look through 
the ram 

Some reflections on the World 
Series and the season just past 
lead to a surprising discovery 
concerning the American League 

T his week, as the 1962 World Scries 
moved into its (inal month and the 
lobby of San Francisco's Palace Hotel 
rang to the anguished cries of baseball 
writers who had neglected to send out 
their laundry on Friday, several fascinat- 
ing questions arose concerning the future 
of the game as related to events just past. 
The most important of these, by far, 
was not whether the Giants would beat 
out the Dodgers again in the last gasp of 
'63— or whether the Pirates would beat 
L>ut the Cubs, or the Mets beat out . . . 
well, maybe that is carrying things too 
far. but it does illustrate the type of 
baseball one has come to expect from 
the National League. It is assumed and 
accepted that there will be a jxrnnant 
race over there. The big question is 
whether the Yankees can beat the .Ameri- 
can League again with a three-man pitch- 
ing stair. 

Should Whiley Ford win 25 games, 
as he did in ’61, or only 17. as this year, 
Ralph Houk has a right to expect Ralph 
Terry to come through with another big 
season and to count on Bill Stafford for 
improvement, since both are young 
pitchers with a great deal of talent. But 
the American League season is not a 
best-of-seven affair, broken up by travel 
dales; it is a long, weary marathon of 
162 ball games, and three pitchers are 
hardly enough. Ford, Terry and Stafford 
managed to turn in generally sound per- 
formances against the Giants, holding 
San Francisco's power hitters in check. 
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But one could only imagine, with a shud- 
der, what might have happened to Ro- 
land Sheldon or Jim Bouton had one 
of these had to plug the gup. Well, 
the Giants are only a good team, not a 
great one, and with the exception of 
Willie Mays, who comes not from a dif- 
ferent league but a different planet, the 
Twins and the Tigers and the Angels 
have hitters just as dangerous as these. 
The Yankees are hurling, the rest of the 
American League is catching up and this 
is the best news that baseball has had 
in years. 

If this sounds like heresy to a genera- 
tion that has been raised on Yankee lore, 
there arc several items that should be 
pointed out before the storm. First, the 
only two teams that could be considered 
logical challengers to the Yankees defect- 
ed early in '62. Detroit lost A1 Kaline 
for almost half a season, and Frank Lary 
wasas useless as a snowman with a frozen 
arm after pitching through an abomina- 
ble blizzard on opening day. Baltimore, 
thanks to President Kennedy's concern 
for the national welfare, lost both Ron 
Hansen and Steve Barber to the Army 
Reserves, placing the Orioles in wonder- 
ful shape to fight a war but a little short 
in the ball park. Yet the Yankees had to 
flee in fear of their lives, almost to the 
final week of the season, from the dou- 
ble pursuit ofthc Los Angeles Angels, no 
less, and the Minnesota Twins. The fact 
that both were able to remain in sight of 
Che Yankees well past Labor Day, that 
fear-inspiring date following which the 
Yankees usually rise up and send the op- 
position howling back to the rear, makes 
it fair to wonder if the dynasty that be- 
gan with the first pennant strung up in 
The Bronx by old Jake Ruppert way 
back in 1921 is not at long last finally 
approaching its end. 

Yankee lovers, the less appealing half 
of a psychotically related breed, point 
to the admirable 1962 performance of 
young Tom Tresh and insist that the 
Yankees will continue to mend their 
imperfections as before. What they 
overlook is that, of the seven Yankee 
farm clubs, only Fort Lauderdale of the 
Class D Florida Stale League finished 
higher than fifth this year. If there is an- 
other Tom Tresh down there, he should 
stand up and shout. There is no Mickey 
Mantle in sight, and even the Yankees 
admit that. 

The happy thought that the Amer- 
ican League might begin to rival the 
National in producing a pennant race 


as a regular, scheduled event was the 
most important development of 1962 
but not the only one. it was discovered 
during the year that the process of dress* 
ing a warm body in a major league uni- 
form does not convince the object inside 
that the Polo Grounds is different from 
Des Moines. Thus the New York Metro- 
politans— even with George Weiss in 
the front oflice. Casey Stengel on the 
dugout steps and Marv Throneberry at 
first ba.se — managed to lose the remark- 
able total of 120 ball games in just one 
year. Maury Wills, a skinny little guy 
with a disarming smile and larceny in 
his liver, proved that stealing a base, 
when repeated 104 times, can be as spec- 
tacular as the longest home rim ever 
hit. And speaking of home runs. Roger 
Maris hit 33 instead of 61, a decrease 
some are inclined to attribute less to the 
way in which Roger swung a bat than to 
the careless fashion in w'hich those little 
old ladies at A.G. Spalding and Bros. Inc. 
wrapped the yarn around the baseballs 
this year. The same neglect, no mat- 
ter W'hat Ford Frick says, undoubtedly 
helped Ray Herbert, among seven oth- 
ers, win 20 games and people like Earl 
Wilson. .lack Kralick. Bo Belinsky and 
Bill Monbouquetle pilch no-hitters. 

Sandy Koufax threw a no-hitter, too. 
but then Sandy was the best pitcher in 
baseball for half a season and would al- 
most certainly have pitched the Dodgers 
to the pennant in a breeze, had not a 
hlood clot lodged in the palm of his left 
hand. Koufax, with a 14-4 record and 
208 strikeouts at this point, couldn’t 
strike out your little sister the rest of 
the way. 

One change in format 

As for the World Series itself, it proved 
again that the two league champions 
are remarkably well matched, Only 
twice in recent years— when the Dodgers 
beat the White Sox in six games in '59, 
and last year when the Yankees won in 
live — has a Series failed to go the full 
route. The rain was all that made 1962 
different, and as this was hardly a wel- 
come departure the commissioner might 
consider one change in the format: in 
the event that the Giants win the pen- 
nant again in 1963, would it not be 
wise to schedule the Series for Mount 
Waialcatc. Hawaii, where the mean 
annual rainfall of 47 1 .68 inches is spread 
out over the entire year, rather than 
descending entirely in the month of 
October? end 


Designer ofsiniio of bxky’s niost-talki'd-aboiit Ijiiildings. 
I’rrlty well talked alxnit lhiiis(‘lf, for being as neatly 
liinied out as Itis striiulures. “My secret," lie says 
"is sfielled K-u-p-p-e-n-li-e-i-tii-e-r. My clients want 
buildings willi tlie extra biiilt-iri value of goad, 
sound design. I buy clotlic.s lor llie .satiic reason. 1 liav(‘ 
ciintideiiee in K'nppenheuner (|iuilily, ami they give me 
cunfideuce in tlie wearing. I'll tell ymi aiiollier .secret. 
My favorite men's store salesman jiieks mil all my 
accessories. Tliiifs bis joli, and he's good at it." 

Oiitercoiits from Sbd lo SS2'). 
wlierever only good clotlies and 
accessories are sold. IF Kn|)|ienlieimer do., Inc., 
Chicago J'i, 111. • .Vew York • Melbourne 


THE 
ARCHITECT 



Comfort and confidence oo hand-in-hand in this perfectly balanced Kuppenheimer outercoat of 
lustrous virgin-wool velour. The perfect complement to a Kuppenheimer suit. 


THE KUPPENHEIMER LOO 
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A racetrack begins to stir before 
dawn. For a few hours, a 
singular group of men goes about 
specialized tasks. Even the stable pets 
seem a breed apart from the 
ordinary. Here is the wav it wa5 at 
Belmont one morning this season 

by GILBERT ROGIN 


SCENE: 
BARN 8 
AT 
6 A.M. 


“Come on. baby. Come on, little fat 
girl.” 

“Come on, sweetie. Come here before 
1 slap you down.” 

“Come on. Mind your manners, young 
lady. Don't get smart. Put that foot 
down before I get mad and knock the 
ears off you.” 

“Come on. Stop being a donkey. Get 
over. Don't push me up against this 
thing. I ain't hurting you.” 

It is 6 in the morning at Barn SB at 
Belmont Park, the racetrack situated in 
Elmont. N.Y. The grooms are in the 
stalls talking to the horses, shaking out 
straw. Spot, the old. subdued dog, sleeps 
on the dark, raked-earth floor. Toes and 
Calico and the othercats waitonPopeye 

conthmed 
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NEW CONCEPT IN BOWLING OFFERS 
IMPROVED investment OPPORTUNITY 

BOWL- MORS 
DIVERSIFIED 
BOWLING PU\N 


YOU OFFER MORE TO CUSTOMERS, 
SO YOU GET MORE CUSTOMERS 

Bowling in all its forms is a popular, grow- 
ing and profitable sport today. When you 
offer a choice of games you increase your 
profit potential by appealing to a larger 
group of people. The lighter Candlepin. 
Uuckpin or Hubberband Duckpin ball, for 
example, attracts more women and chil- 
dren, fills in your daytime hour.s, builds 
your profits. And all four games are Asso- 
ciation approved ... all are played on 
standard lanes. This is Bowl-Mor's ‘‘DI- 
VERSIFIED BOWLING PLAN." 


ONLY BOWL-MOR CAN AFFORD 
TO BE OBJECTIVE 

Only Bowi-Mor offers you any combination 
of Tenpin, Candlepin, Duckpin or Rubber- 
band Duckpin. For only Bowl-Mor — the 
company that pioneered the development 
of automatic pinsetters - provides ma- 
chine.s for alt four games. You get true ob- 
jectivity - because Bowl-Mor .sells all ma- 
chines and can talk about your interest, 
your problem.s, your area.yourprufits. Also, 
Bowl-Mor offers a full line'of related bowling 
equipment to give you a completely integrat- 
ed, cost and profit analyzed establishment. 


YOU GET A CHOICE, TOO - 
LEASE OR PURCHASE 


The program that best meets your particu- 
lar neeri.s lease, conditional sale or out- 
right purchase -'is available from Bowl- 
Mor. Don't concern yourself with training 
your management or maintenance person- 
nel. Bowl-Mor has set up hundreds of bowl- 
ing establishments since pioneering the first 
fully automatic bowling machine in 1949! 


HIGHER INVESTMENT RETURN 
A well run bowling center - - sized and 
planned to fit the market — can provide a 
higher return on investnumt than practi- 
cally any other business. Alfhough a siz- 
able investment is re()uir<-d, it is possible to 
pay for a bowling center out of profits in 
approximately five years. And in the bowl- 
ing busine.ss there are no accounts receiva- 
ble, no billing problems — your customers 
play and immediately pay. 


GET A FREE PROFIT 
SURVEY PROJECTION 

An expert survey team of experienced bowl- 
ing management consultants will assist you 
in .selecting prime locatian.s and building 
designs and in determining the bowler pcj- 
tential. Cali or write fur more information 
about Bowl-Mur's new DIVERSIFIED 
BOWLING concept, and our free Survey 
Projection Service. Bowl-Mor Company, 
Inc., Newtown Road, Littleton, Mass. Cull 
Robert N. Turner, Jr. at HUnter 6-:3.-)l:3. 


Bowl-Mor 

NEWTOWN ROAD. LITTLETON MASSACHUSETTS 


to bring their breakTast of jelly dough- 
nut.? and chicken. A rooster crows, far 
off. Sparrows awake in the dim eaves. 
There is the fiindatnenlal sound of water 
slowly filling a pail. 

“I had a good time way down in 
Georgia." sings January. Large safety 
pins that had done up leg bandages are 
fastened to his trouser leg. 

Alston, a slender, amused man of 
some abandon whom they call January, 
is a groom. He docs not know why he 
is called January. "They Just call you 
anything when you conic on the race- 
track," he says. January, who is 43. came 
on the racelrack in 1934 and has been 
with the stable since 1946. Me makes 
S350 a month, shipping money and, on 
occasion, slake money. (When a stable 
horse wins a stake race, a portion of its 
earnings is divided among the hands.) 
January, like other stable grooms, works 
a 41 ‘/i'hour week caring for three horses 
and their stalls. He has four children. 
"That's why I ain't got no money." he 
says. "Only things I never had was no 
money and no car." January is leery of 
cars. Once, when he was 18, his employ- 
er sent him for the papers. He was read- 
ing the dope as he drove back. "1 was 
sideswiped." he says, ruefully. "I was 
scared four or five days. 1 wasn't doing 
no betting then either. 1 was Just get- 
ting ideas. 

"This is a pretty good game." Janu- 
ary says. "This one here. Nothing wrong 
with this Job. If you get up out of bed 
there’s nothing to it. Ain’t nothing to 
it if you start on time. Everything all 
right. I've fooled around. Now this is a 
little easier job than fooling with polo 
ponies, which I did. War shot that polo 
racket around Rumson. N.J." January 
was born in Warren County. Va. "I 
don't know the town.” he says. "They 
got counties there.” He was raised in 
Red Bank. N.J. "i worked on all kinds 
of farms in Jersey to make a little spend- 
ing money," he says. "I worked in a de- 
fense plant. This here job, there's more 
excitement. It's not deadening. 

"Ninety-five percent of the races are 
won in that stall." January says. '"You 
ain't got no horse, you ain't got no race. 
My favorite horse was Oligarchy, but I 
lust like horses like a person like a dog 


or a cat. I had to say Oligarchy because 
he won the biggest race 1 ever won. He 
was the kind of a horse like that he 
knew your voice and smell. He was an 
easy horse to work with. He was the 
color chestnut and didn't sweat. He had 
no bad habits, and he's a big. old stud, 
too. Only way to get along with a horse 
is find out if they mean or just roguish. 
Otherwise you'll be on your back. That’s 
the little secret. A horse like music, you 
know. Most generally a horse like a 
radio. This is a good game, a good 
game, real good game. A game. 

"Tell your ma. and tell your pa . . . 
sings January. 

B.B. washes Social Leader's face w ith 
a damp rag. "This marc might win off 
her class," he says. "Off her class. Ain't 
nothing in there can beat her. Off her 
class, her class. This ain't walking up 
and down the street. You got nothing 
to W'orry about. All you got to do is 
get out there and run. Social. She'll win 
that little old race today." 

"It was 73® at 5:30.” says Big One, 
turning bedding. 

"It'll be 173® before 7 o'clock." says 
Popeyc. "Big One. you short a rider this 
morning? You can get on him." 

"Ain't got no boots." says Big One, 
who must weigh 250 pounds. "I'm going 
to get a job as a bat boy. The New York 
Mets. A good job." 

"How'd the Mets do last night?” 

"They lost." 

"Morning. Richard. How- you this 
morning?" 

"Still getting up.'’ 

"Still make it. Richard had to decide 
between the ring and the racetrack. You 
heart beating, Richard? Can you see? 
You legs last 20 minutes? You can still 
fight," 

R ichard McKinney is 31 and once had 
. visions of fighting professionally. 
He wasn't much as an amateur, how- 
ever. He was born in Aiken. S.C., wears 
violet socks, has sixchildren and isa hot- 
walker. the humblest and most poorly 
paid job on the backstrelch. Richard 
says he makes S50 a week. He works a 
21-hour week. He has been a racetracker 
for some 14 years, in and out. Holding 
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the horse by a leather strap called a 
shank, the hot-walker walks him counter- 
clockwise, as at the races, around the 
walking ring, a dirt oval in the stable 
area. “There's nothing to it," says Rich- 
ard, tonelessly. 

Richard began walking hots when he 
w'us 14. “It looked easy,” he says, “and 
it was something different.” Richard 
says that in the past he has been an ex- 
ercise boy and a groom. “For the pay,” 
he says, “I’d rather be a groom. Other- 
wise, this is the best job. A lot of peo- 
ple end up walking. You've seen people 
come up, do pretty good and eventu- 
ally wind up where they started." 

He would like to get another job, 
from 4 p.m. to 12 mid. “So far, that's 
been fruitless,” he says. Sometimes he 
thinks about leaving the racetrack. “You 
can always come back here,” he says. 
“You learn something you don't forget. 
A bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush, but that don't mean I'll wait around 
forever. First thing that pops up, This is 
more or less a standby.” Richard has 
worked outside the gate from time to 
time. "I’m not skilled,” he says. “I’m 
semiskilled. I did dry cleaning, not fancy 
but spot cleaning, rough spot, but that 
job paid S50 a week, too. I'd like to get 
back into dry cleaning. But if I did I'd 
have to get in as a porter, and that pays 
S45 or $48. They want a man with 10 
years' experience dry cleaning. Last year 
I worked in a bakery shop. I wouldn't 
mind being a baker, but 1 don't have 
time to go to school. That blew up, too. 

I wasn't lucky enough to hang on to it. 
Like 1 said, you have to be skilled in 
order to make it. You don't, you're out. 
A little man has a small chance. 

“A man can't really say the world has 
done him an injustice,” Richard says. 
“A man is what he makes it. I've gotten 
a few raw deals but 1 don’t think the 
world owes me anything. A small chance. 
I'll make it. I once tested stereophonic 
sound. Test and finish for $50 straight 
time. If there was something wrong 1 had 
the same map as the troubleshooter who 
got $90. 

“Well. I got the rest of the day to get 
something else, you know what I mean. 
One of the advantages the racing game 
has is the chance to do something else. 

lomiiitiBil 
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I make magic 
with martinis 

Want a martini that's out of this world? Try 
a Calvert martini. Tm not jusf'extra dry'! . . 

I'm 100% dry. 
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You gel around. Do you know a good 
job a man can latch on to?" 

It is 6:30 a.m. Frank Radigan. the 
assistant trainer, goes down the row of 
stalls in his tweed cap. looking in at the 
quiet, mute horse.s; large, dusky, invio- 
lable eyes they have. Some of the stalls 
are eerily lit by heat bulbs, like a Dore 
engraving. Hlliott Burch, the young 
trainer, high pants, container of coffee in 
his hand, rushes through to his ofTice in 
a while house in the compound between 
Barns 8A and 8B. ZuZu. a black cocker 
fat with age and indulgence, follows him 
wistfully, gives up. The exercise boys 
drift in. pick up their helmets, gather at 
the bulletin board to find out who they 
are riding in the first set. There are 
about 25 horses in the barn divided into 
three sets, or groups, of eight horses 
each, some to be bree/.cd, others gal- 
loped. others jogged, others walked. 

Carmine Donofrio is an exercise boy. 
He is 22. has long, appealing lashes, is 


married, has a daughter and a son. Car- 
mine makes S400 a month plus stakes, 
shipping money, hospitalization, etc. 
Much of his pay goes for acting lessons. 
“They're very expensive." he says in the 
new voice he is cultivating. Carmine was 
born in Brooklyn. His father had a 
butcher shop near the old Aqueduct 
racetrack, and Carmine began walking 
hots there when he was 13. “I was always 
fascinated by horses." he says. "I guess 
maybe because 1 was always so small. 
At 15 1 started galloping in New F.ng- 
land. At 16 1 started riding. When 1 had 
a year to go at Boys' High, I wanted to 
go to Florida with the horses. There was 
a big beef at home. My gym teacher 
figured 1 was better off to go and get it 
out of my system, I should have finished 
school. 

“I wasn't a bad rider but I had trou- 
ble — a weight problem. I was getting 
sick over it. I got a bleeding ulcer from 
it. I used to take 50 Epsotabs a night. 


You're supposed to take one or two. 
That's a laxative. I'd cat, then throw it 
up. That tears you up. Then I'd get out 
in the afternoon and try to hold 1.200 
pounds. I'd be so weak when I got on a 
horse, when I got to the eighth pole it 
kind of caught up to you. 1 had two spills 
in Maine. 

“To me. it's not an accomplishment. 
I'm not fulfilling anything. It's the best 
job on the racetrack and I enjoy horses 
very much, but it's like someone going to 
a factory from 9 to 5. Gallop my three 
horses, walk them, go home, same thing. 

"I haven't got much education. I want 
to he an actor. 1 look acting lessons for 
one and a half months before I told any- 
one about it. 1 wanted to be sure in my 
mind. I feel I can accomplish something 
through acting, I enjoy myself doing it. 
1 can help other people enjoy themselves. 
It’s doing something where you can be 
someone else. You can create. I'm not 
tied down. It’s an outlet. It gives you 



a silhouette is more than just a profile 


We show the new Lee “Essex" from one side — but it looks great from any side, 
any angle. The carefully balanced combination of center crease, pinch front and 
just the right crown depth plus the skillful flange of the brim— fore and aft— give 
you the season’s most flattering silhouette. In fall's favorite hues. $11.95. 

more reason this season to wear a 

LEE 
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something. My tcuchcr is clearing my 
speech up. I'm taking color. That’s like: 
'mad revolution.’ Make the mad sound 
mad. or gay sound gay. I take rhythm, 
the pattern of speaking. 1 work on my 
emotions; fear, anger, hatred, the basic 
emotions. I love the stage. I’d love to go 
on Broadway. 1 have a new name for 
Broadway: Kip Sloan. As I got older [ 
finally got riding out of my system, but 
there's a certain thrill about it that you 
never get enough of. 

“Racetrackers arc the sleepiest people 
in the world, always taking a nap some- 
where. Don't let anyone tell you it's 
lovely to see the dawn." 

The grooms give the boys a leg up on 
the horses, the old. easy ritual, and lead 
them out of the shadows of the barn to 
the walking ring. The boys stand up. lest 
the stirrups, tighten the cinch, secure the 
whip under a stirrup, perched high, small, 
ubsentminded and irreverent as sparrows 
on the shining horses. 

"Turn him loose, fat man," a boy with 
a pinched, sallow face whom they call 
The One and Only Little Wizard tells 
Big One. 

The boys casually parade their liorses 
about the walking ring, reining up as 
they approach Burch and Frank. Burch 
bends down, coffee container in one 
hand, the other feeling the horses* front 
legs for heat or filling, and. in a rapid, 
abrupt monotone, gives the boy his in- 
structions. "Some of them you have to 
draw a picture for," he says, wryly. "The 
general run of boys overeat, overlive, 
overeverything," says l-rank. "Prosper- 
ity kills them or their background kills 
them or weight kills them. They grow 
up. Some of them were riders, but that 
herd — you get fainthearted. It lakes 
courage." 

The boys guide the horses out of the 
barn on the way to the racetrack. The 
sun transforms the coat of a horse the 
grooms call The Big Red Fox into a 
field of fire, like many coals. They go 
down the road in the dapple of pin oaks 
and maples. Pale green maple wings lit- 
ter the pavement. A sign reads; Slow. 
Please Consider The Horses. "Tally ho. 
Big One.” says The One and Only Lit- 
tle Wizard, the last to leave the barn, 
saluting with his whip. 

coMimmI 
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DO YOU REALLY 
THINK WE CAN MAKE 
IT WORK, WILLIAM? 
I'M SUCH AN 
ALICE-SIT-BY-THE-FIRE, 
AND YOU'RE SUCH 
AN ON-THE-eOTYPE. 
SUCH AN 
OUTDOORS 
MAN. 


For shame. William. All those unscru- 
pulous checker games by the radiator 
with poor Alice ! No wonder she is wor- 
ried now that the real yon emerges at 
last, clad in your ‘Country Rover’ by 
Zero King. Will she be able to cope with 
a man for whom the great outdoors 
holds no terrors . . . thank.s to the protec- 
tive lOO'cI wool plaid by 
FARIBO in which he is 


enca.sed? A man Avho roams far from 
home in deepest winter, secure within 
his ribbed knit collar and cuffs. ..his 
quilted cotton lining? Atone, William. 
Share with Alice, at least, the together- 
ness of knowing that your adventure- 
some, outgoing ‘Counti’y Rover’ only 
costs you about $.‘35. B. W. Harris Mfg. 
|X||k Company, Park Square, 

St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 
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DAWSON 


The Scotch 
that tastes 
like Scotch 



ly 



proof. 


0 


Bottled in Scotland 


Let this seal be your guide to quality. ^ new yq _rk; 



When you 
DINE Italian, 
WINE Italian with 


RUFFINO 




OOD 


HEER 


That's what a Christmas gift of SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED promises. It wilt brighten 
the whole Christmas season, improve the 
outlook for all of 1963. And it’s so easy 
to give, you’ll cheer, too! There’s a spe- 
cial gift order form bound into this mag- 
azine; just fill it out, drop it in the mail. 
We’ll handsign the gift card; start off 
each subscription with our special Holi- 
day Issue. 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED DEPT. 3560 

540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, III. 


Old John counts linen in the tack 
room. Old John, who wears gold- 
rimnied glasses, is the foreman of the 
stable. ‘‘John Calhoun,” he says. "John 
H. H stands for Henry. John Henry 
Calhoun. 1 came to the races in 1919 
when Man o’ War was a 2-year-old. I 
worked for Mr. Jimmy Rowe of Brook- 
dale Farm until 1 924, Mr. Max Hirsch in 
1925 and 1926, grooming horses and 
rubbing. Mr. George Odom, 1 worked 
for him in 1 929. 1 came to work for these 
people in 1930 and got the foreman in 
1945. I rubbed Sarazen for Mr. Hirsch 
in 1925. He won the Gadsden D. Bryan 
in the fail of the year. He won the Dixie 
twice. One mile and 3/16th. I rubbed 
Broomspun in 1921. He won the Preak- 
ness. Later on he broke a leg and had to 
be destroyed. I rubbed Upset. Not when 
he beat Man o' War but when he was a 
4-year-old. 

“When I was small I worked with polo 
ponies and hunters where I was rai.sed 
and born in Aiken, S.C. 62, no 61, years 
ago. I was raised up on a farm where 
they had mules and horses, animals, 
things like that. Just took it up and liked 
it, you know. ! like to be around animals. 
They need someone that's not going to 
abuse them, fight them. I like the job. I 
like the people. Yes sir, this is a great 
game. More you around horses, more 
you like them. I'm up in the age and ready 
to quit it. Makes you kind of tired. I’ll 
go to a farm and get a job on a farm with 
horses. You don’t have to move around 
then. When you’re young you can move 
around good. It's like a circus. Put up 
your bed before you go to bed.” 

T he trainer’s stand, an elevated shed, 
is located at the end of the stretch. 
Burch and Frank climb up to it. The 
ornamental fountains in the infield spurt 
blowsily, the rails shine with dew, black- 
birds call sharply and fly across the 
track, their shadows preceding them, 
seeming swifter, on the harrowed loam. 
Horses are galloped by — harsh, stento- 
rian breathing like a faulty, laboring 
engine — boys standing in the stirrups, 
pulling hard on the reins in the attitude 
of water skiers. The stable horses walk 
onto Ihe track, boys humming, talking 
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Looks like this Feels like this 

Jt's Contour of nn?/.rxp,/ 


STYLE doesn’t shout. It speaks quietly 
through luxury leathers. Its design is mas- 
culine, modern, and in unmistakable good taste. 
It is correct in color, pattern and model. Style 
i$ Freeman Contour Cushion for Fall. 

Shown : Contour Cushion style 1 U3U 



COMFORT is the friendly feeling Freeman 
achieves through exclusive Contour Cushion con- 
struction. The heel is molded for your foot. The in- 
sole is cushioned with soft 
buoyant foam. Try a pair 
of Contour Cushion shoes! 



CONTOUR CUSHION 
A FREEMAN EXCLUSIVE 


FREEMAN 

Ff^EEMAN SHOE CORPORATION. BELOIT, WISCONSIN 


PRICES BEGIN AT A 
SENSIBLE 




Greatest safety feature since brakes 


® 45% of all fatal accidents occur at speeds of less than 40 miles 
an hour*— a sound reason why even careful drivers need seat 
belts of Caprolan^ nylon. A fine choice of popular upholstery- 
coordinated colors. They’re now available at all Gamble stores. 

(•National Safety Council Figures For 1961) Fiber Marketing Dept., 261 Madison Ave., N, Y. 16 



NEW SIEGFRIED SET 

A newcomer, and already leading the parade 
of Gerber favorites. Contains Siegfried, the 
new precision-cast serving fork with 4-inch 
tines and your choice of Balinung or Little 
Snickersnee. A light weight set that can take 
on a heavy load and walk away with it. 
Blades made of finest cutting steel ever used 
in cutlery — anywhere by anybody. They cut, 
look, and last like a million dollars. At 
2000 leading stores or write Gerber, West 
Linn, Oregon for selection sheet. 

'GERBER Jegendarii BLADES 



ANNOUNCE NEW WAY 
TO SHRINK PAINFUL 
HEMORRHOIDS 


I Science Finds Healing Substance That 
I Relieves Pain — Shrinks Hemorrhoids 

For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain. Thousands have been relieved— without 
resort to surgery. 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took 
place. 

Most amazing of all — re.sults were so 
thorough that sufTorers made astonishing 
statements like “Piles have ceased to be a 
problem!” 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dync®) — discovery of a world-famous 
research institute. 

This substance is now available in sup- 
pository or ointmevt form under the name 
Preparation H®. Ask for it at all drug 
counters. 
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to each other, high voices drifting as 
palpably as smoke in the still air. It is a 
hot. silent, harmonious morning and the 
clubhouse is as grand, empty and repose- 
ful as a Roman ruin. The stable horses 
turn and jog by, the boys, hunched, re- 
straining them. 

Max H irsch, 82, the celebrated trainer, 
sits in his chair in the sun, fondling a 
worn rabbit's foot, abused by lime and 
his fingers. 

“Morning, Mr. Hirsch." 

“Morning, Mr. Hirsch. You did all 
right yesterday." 

Frank and Burch go over to the club- 
house and stand by the rail. On a terrace 
above them the dockers sit like con- 
spirators. A stable horse starts his breeze 
at the half-mile pole. Burch and Frank 
start their watches. 

“Thirteen and three." 

“Thirteen and three." 

“Twenty-six and two." 

“Twenty-six and two.” 

“Fifty-two. She dogged it from the 
eighth pole.” 

“Fifty-two and some change," says 
Frank. 

"What’s that dark bay filly called, 
Ellioll?” a docker calls from the terrace. 

Burch looks disdainfully up at him. 
“Only two dockers are worth a damn,” 
he says. “Sea Nurse,” he shouts back. 

“Wise Nurse?” 

"Sea Nurse. Fifty-two." 

They go over to where the horses, 
stained and blotched with sweat, are 
leaving the track. 

“Fifty-two,’' Burch mutters. “She was 
supposed to go 48. It isn’t always this 
way. It's never the horse that bothers 
you. It's the human element. It's the 
same in the afternoon.” The LiUle Wiz- 
ard rides up. “How he go?” 

“O.K." 

Burch winces. “No faster?” 

“Uh, uh.” 

“Belter shoot him," Burch says. “I’m 
not usually this Jocular,” he explains. 
“Mow'd she act, Carmine?” 

“All right." 

“Norman, you missed it a little.” 
Burch looks about him. “Hosses, bosses, 
everywhere bosses. Morning, sir, how are 
you? That’s fine. Everyone's friendly here 
— on the surface.” 
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Norman Kerr is an exercise boy. He 
is 36, quiet, mannerly, has a fine carriage 
and wavy, dark hair. “I can remember,” 
he says, “when I was a wee little kid 
grandfather put me on horseback and 
walked me around the barn. I was born 
in Winnipeg, Canada and my grand- 
parents owned racehorses. My father was 
killed when I was 3. He was a salesman. 

I couldn't wait to get out of school to 
get to the racetrack. I was 15 when I quit 
school and started walking horses for my 
grandparents. At 16 1 started galloping. 
At 17 I started riding — all the tracks in 
Canada. I quit riding in 1950. I was too 
big. I trained horses in New England for 
a year, but the man I worked for went out 
of business. I galloped horses for a few 
more years and then I went back to rid- 
ing at Scarborough. 1 weighed 125. It 
wasn’t hard losing the weight. 1 had a 
friend. It’s not hard when you got some- 
one with you on diet, hit the road to- 
gether. I rode hoi'ses in Jersey last year, 
but 1 didn't do too good. 1 don't know 
what I'm going to do. 1 may go riding 
again around the fairs. It’s all I know. 
It's a lot better when you're riding. 

“It’s hard to get started in anything 
else. You'd have to go to school to be- 
come a doctor or lawyer or something. 
I don't have brains for that kind of work. 
1 guess this is the best kind of work for 
me. It wouldn't be too hard to lose the 
weight. I'd just quit eating." He laughs. 
“I'm not married. I never been in one 
place long enough. 1 live right in this 
house right here. 1 just sit around most 
of (he day.” 

W hile the horses arc out the grooms 
muck out theirstalls, tote the old 
bedding off in muck sacks (great squares 
of burlap), fork new bedding in and toss 
and shake it out, hang up fresh, sweet 
feed, fill pails with water and set them 
along the walking ring. Then they sit 
out in the sun on broken chairs, bum- 
ming cigarettes and telling lies. Robins 
sing like fast, cold water in the secrecy 
of the trees. The hot-walkers go around, 
a melancholy carousel. In the comfort 
of the barn, cool as a root cellar, grooms 
rake bits of straw off the earth in front 
of the stalls, sweep the boards. Popeye 
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FROM START TO FINISH Start with KingsMen Luxury Shave 
lather, A thick, rich puff of it. Incredible, how it smoothes the way for 
your razor. Finish with Kings Men After Shave Lotion, a brisk, manly 
robust skin tonic. For first class re- I |k I ^ M ^ |k i 
suits from start to finish get both. I\ I IN IVI EL IN 

Only$l each. FIRST CLASS GROOMING AIDS 


Get to the Root of Athlete's Foot 

RINGWORM, OTHER FUNGUS INFECTION 

with New NP-27 Treatment 

— AND THAT FUNGUS IS DEAD FOREVER! 


Kills fwigiis under skin surface — even penetrates 
inla toenails. Promotes growth of healthy tissue. 
Guards against /feu’ infection. 

Liiboralory tests prove NP-27 Liquid not 
only works ii/ider .skin surface to kill fungus 
where it breeds and spreads — but even pene- 
trates into toenails. Works in vital under- 
surface skin layers where ordinary remedies 
cannot reach. 

Using new NP-27 Liquid-Powder Treatment, 
doctors in two leading clinics found that 


Athlete’s Foot, Ringworm and other fungus 
infections, even stubborn cases, clear up 
usually within two weeks, often in less than 7 days. 

As pan of the Treatment, new NP-27 Mcdi- 
caied Powder dries the foot perspiration that 
helps fungus grow, eliminates surface fungus, 
soothes chafed skin, guards against new in- 
fections. 

New NP-27 Treatment (Liquid and Medicated 
Powder) guarantees elTeclive relief— or full re- 
fund from your druggist. 
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Is 

your 

face 

red? 

chapped? chafed? 
razor-sore? 

(P/^/ (p}j/ce 

OUTDOOR 

LOTION 

Soothes irritated skin fast! 
For hands, too. that are sore, 
roughened, from work or play. 
Speeds up healing, gives quick 
comfort! Combats drying, 
cracking, roughness! Use after 
shaving, before and after expo- 
sure to sun, wind, rugged 
weather, rough work ! Protects— 
conditions— refreshes! 1 .00 
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trudges down the row, followed by cats. 

“Come on, putty," he says. “You want 
your breakfast? How come you don't eat 
no more? You ought to stay home nights 
instead of running around so much. You 
don’t want no doughnuts no more. You 
wants meat, you big, sleepy-cyed devil." 

“How’d the Mets do?” 

“They lost.” 

“Come on, cats. It’s time for breakfast. 
Kit. kit, kit. What’s the matter, girl, you 
in foal?” 

“Where's the Ale Man?” 

“Who is the Ale Man? It's Kingfish," 
says Popeyc. “Next time you see that Ale 
Man commercial on TV you just watch 
him with that rub rag. Watch his left 
hand with that rag." 

“Who is the Ale Man? Kinglish! See 
that last night on TV? Old Kinglish 
comes strolling through with a great big 
muck sack." 

Evans Gantt is the serene, dignified 
man they call Kingfish. He is a groom. 
“How I started in this racket?” he says. 
“Kirst with polo ponies in Aiken, S.C. 
Then 1 started working with hunters, 
hackneys, trotters. Then I quit. Went to 
the Army. Out of the Army, started to 
work here in 1945, 6th of October. Never 
will forget that. Why? Just a memory. 

“Thought I was going to walk around 
awhile when I got out of the Army, 
but it don't feel right looking at other 
people working. When 1 was in the Army 
1 learned a nice trade as a rigger but 
1 never went back to it. I love horses. 
This here puls you in mind of the Army. 
I'm never lonesome, Always can get a 
dollar. Outside the gate you couldn't get 
a quarter, It's the way you carry yourself. 
Would 1 like more money? HclJ, yes. 
Lord, have mercy. 

“1 was born in 1906, 6th of August, 
Aiken. S.C. That makes me a young 
boy. 1 was a country boy. 1 came to 
town. Things got so hard on the farm, 
1 quit. Went to Florida in 1923. Worked 
on the highway awhile, tore down 
buildings. Started raining so much 1 
came back to Aiken. Then I started to 
travel. Came to Philly. Was in a garage 
there five or six years. Worked at night 
so Jong I got tired. Quit that. Went to 
Atlantic City working in hotels. Quit 
that. Came back to Carolina. Went back 
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in 1930. By God, the bottom fall out! 
Worked a few cars, private homes. Went 
back to Carolina and started working 
for horses. Personally, I didn't like it 
right away. Man in the Army told me the 
way to catch on is to stand around and 
look. Stood there and looked for a while 
and couldn't stand still. 

“I can get up anytime. Get up any- 
time. People interested in work can get 
up. Going Away, Bold, I rubbed them. 
I ran Bowl of Flowers in the Gardenia. 
She won that. ! rubbed a lot of winners.” 


C ats wrestle in the high weeds. Spot 
stretches, turns around and returns 
to sleep. “Old man time . . . sings an 
old hot-walker in a billed cap, like a fish- 
erman's. “Dc. .do, .dc. .do. .do.” 

“1 told him yesterday the old gray 
horse wouldn’t be on the boards.’’ 

“What you talk about? Won from 
here to Maine Chance barn, man." 

“1 was the biggest fool in the world 
yesterday. As they say, the day you lay 
off. they pay olT.” 

“Not yesterday. You the biggest fool 
always.” 

“He run so fast the grass see him com- 
ing and jump out of the way and come 
down in time for the next horse. He 
wasn't mowing no grass. And the name 
of that horse was Round Table.” 
“How'd the Mets do?” 

“They lost.” 

“Herununderblueandyellowcolors.” 
“Put your bean down.” A dollar bill 
is flung to the ground. “He run under 
blue and white colors.” 

“He didn't run under no blue and 
while colors. Blue and yellow colors. 1 
know. 1 looked for him to bet on and 
1 didn't see no blue and while colors.” 

“There's my bean. Put your bean 
down.” 

“Shut up. Calico. You’re not a damn 
bit hungry.” 

Calico walks off and goes into Mate- 
lot's stall. Matclot puts hi.s head down 
and slowly licks Calico with his great 
tongue. They rub unequal noses, pink 
and somber blue. The boys come back 
and dismount in the galloping shed. Since 
it is a hot day, the grooms wash the 
horses in the shed, backs steaming under 


THE ADDED POWER IS MORE THAN A MATTER OF HORSES 


It is a matter of performance. The most exciting performance 
of any automobile in America today. 

In the Lincoln Continental for 1963, you will experience a 
significant increase in power for safe passing at turnpike 
j speeds, and swifter, far smoother acceleration at every speed. 
This is the result of advanced engineering; a new high turbu- 
lence piston and new full range carburetion that make the 1963 


and expanded the usable space in the trunk compartment. 

All these things add to the quality, the comfort, and the luxuri- 
ous ride of the finest car built in America. They also add to its 
resale value, making this car a prudent investment indeed: 
timeless in look, in defiance of passing fads, and precise in 
engineering to the most demanding standards. 

The Lincoln Continental is a fine investment. The warranty is 


engine superior even to the remarkable 1962. 

As with every other modification we make in the Continental, 
these advances in performance are designed primarily to add 
to your pleasure and satisfaction. For the same reason, we have 
increased the leg room in both seating compartments for 1963, 


its final proof. It is the longest total-car warranty offered by any 
American automobile: two full years or 24,000 miles.* 



LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 

Product of Motor Company Linco/n-Mercury Division 


•Fcrd Moto< Company warrants to its dealers, and Its dealers. In turn, warrant to their Lincoln Cent nertal customers as follows. That for 24 monxhs or for 24,000 miles, whichever comes 
first, free raolacemcnr Including related labor, will be made by dealers, of any part with a defect in wc'iimanshio or materials. Tires are not covered by tie warranty; apcropriate adjustments 
will be made by tire companies. Owners will remain responsloie for normal maintenance service and rout ne replacement uf items such as filters, spark plugs, ignition points and wiper olades, 


HOSPITALITY AT ORIGINAL WHITE HORSE CELLAR SEGAN 1742. ILLUSTRATED IS REPLICA AT OFFICES OF SROWNE-VINTNERS CO., N.Y.C.. SOLE DISTRIBUTORS WHITE HORSE SCOTCH. BLEHOEO 66.8 PROOF 



BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND • 100% SCOTCH WHISKIES 


DELIGHTFUL 


..BECAUSE IT'S DRY 



A 

WHITE HORSE DISTILLERS LTD., GUSGOW 
ByapDOintment to Har Majesty the Queen, Scotch Whisky Distillers 


the dry Scotch 


Set of four crystal glasses, shown above, emblazoned with old-world tavern signs. 
Send $3 to ISM, Dept. SI-104, Box 2180, Grand Central Station, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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"So you’re a portable stereo, eh? Where are your speakers?" 



? ‘ T 

“I see. 0. K., where’s your record changer?” 



“A- ha! You’re the new Adventurer by General Electric.’ 



the sponge in the gray light. They dip 
their tails in the bucket and wring them 
out. Scrape them, rub them and throw a 
sheet over them. 

•‘Look here.’' says The Little Wizard. 
"This horse let me do anything to him. 
I'm holding him by the car. Some groom 
probably hit him and he scared of every- 
thing.'’ 

The boys lead the horses out of the 
shed and walk them about the ring, every 
so often lifting a bucket of water so they 
can drink and cool out gradually inside. 
After a bit the boys turn their sheets 
back, like turning down a bed. 

"Street Fighting’s a fretful horse,'’ 
says Mike. "You can feel it." He holds a 
hand to his flank. "Everything he docs. 
He gallops fast, he cals fast.” 

Several years ago when he was a bug 
boy, or apprentice, with three ‘s, or 
kisses (denoting a 10-pound weight al- 
lowance), beside his name, Michael Kay. 
a well-spoken, pleasant and dapper 
young man who weighed 93 pounds, was 
considered an extremely promising 
jockey. Today, at 25 and 103 pounds, 
married with two children, Michael Kay 
is an exercise boy. He hopes someday to 
go back to the races. 

Michael was born in Hershey, Pa. His 
father, who had a Ph.D. in aeronautical 
engineering, worked with Einstein for 
17 years, according to Michael. He died 
when Michael was 7. Michael went to an 
orphan school in Hershey which had a 
350-acre farm. It was there that he be- 
came acquainted with horses. "It's hard 
to say why you like a horse,” he says. 
"They look nice.” Michael attended St. 
Joseph’s College in Philadelphia for two 
years, studying biological chemistry. "1 
got a job. too," he says, "for a guy w-ho 
had a few old horses — jumpers. I gal- 
loped them, mucked them out. Once in 
a while he let me show one. Then I went 
to work in a dental lab. This is ironic. 
A fellow came in one day. a dentist. 
‘Hey,’ he said, ‘how’d you like to be a 
jock?’ ‘That sounds pretty good,* 1 
said. ‘I'll bring you a contract tomor- 
row,’ he said. I got to thinking and a 
friend of mine introduced me to Preston 
Burch [Elliott’s father, the manager of 
the farm] and I went with him instead. 

"1 went to the farm in Virginia to 


The Adventurer's clean styling is a taste- 
ful addition to any room. On a table. In 
a bookcase. In a room divider. 

Novel sw’ing-out speakers and flip- 
down Garrard® changer give you full 
stereo separation and compact portabil- 
ity. The all-steel case is clad in scufi- 


proof vinyl in three color schemes. 

Sound? Check these components care- 
fully. Then hear them at your dealer's. 
The Adventurer is there now, amid an 
assortment of fine portables and con- 
soles, All with a fresh, new look. All 
from General Electric. 


COMPONENTS: 

• Speakers : 8” woofer, 3" tweeter in each 

• General Electric C-100 Ceramic car- 

swing-out wing. (Wings also detach for 


over 20' separation.) 

•Record-saving Diamond stylus. 

•Flip-down Garrard custom changer. 

• Bass, treble, scratch filler, balance and 

• Built-in FM/AM,'FM- Stereo tuner (op- 

compensated loudness controls. 

lional). 

AUDIO •ROOUC'TS DLAARTHENT, DECArUR, lULINOIS 


Tigress k Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL S ELECTRIC 
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You are in the company of Kings 

The patronage of kings, princes, prime ministers 
and others of world-renown has been enjoyed by 
Hedges & Butler for 3 centuries. It is to this stand- 
ard of quality that Hedges & Butier Royal was cre- 
ated. Matured to perfection, ..softly meliow.. .with- 
out a hint of heaviness— scotch of kingly character! 



BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY • 86 PROOF • 
IMPORTED BY THE WESTMINSTER CORP., N. Y. 
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learn how to ride racehorses. My first 
race was on Sword Dancer in 1958 and 
later on I broke my maiden on Sword 
Dancer, too. I was up at the races! I was 
the second leading rider at Belmont and 
Jamaica. 1 rode at Aqueduct. Hialeah, 
Tropical, Bowie, Laurel. 1 was doing 
quite well until . . . just an unfortunate 
situation. One year at Jamaica I broke 
my collarbone. The horse broke his bri- 
dle and as he fell I fell. 

"I like this so much." says Michael, 
‘'This is my vacation. It’s good to get 
up at 5:30 in the morning, see the sun 
come up over the hill. It's romantic. It's 
a good life. It's a liberal life. 1 love Bel- 
mont, the trees here, the big turns. There's 
a lot of room and good lighting. Take 
this, for instance; a tree! 

■'Today when I go to the races, some- 
times it's like being on a bench in a ball 
game. My mother remarried a guy, they 
came out one day. I was so tickled, i 
won three races. Being a rider is a de- 
manding sport. It's not like being a cop 
taking a ride. Riding from the quarter 
pole to the wire is equivalent to a man 
working from 9 to 5. I mean, really sit- 
ting down and getting into them. You 
like horses as a group but you have to 
like them more when they win." 

It is 10:30 a.m. The horses in the third 
set have been rubbed and taken back to 
their stalls. TIte boys have washed their 
tack and hung it up to dry, A groom sits 
in the shade, slicing carrots into a pail. 

"This is the only thing left in the world 
where you can become famous over- 
night," Frank says. ‘'All you need is one 
good horse and you never know when 
you're going to get one." 

"I had !0 broodmares to muck out." 
says Ray Swope, an c.xercisc boy. "Fore- 
man! Sure. I was the foreman. I was the 
only man: boss and foreman and a pair 
of boots for S30 a week. The promises! 
Your gyps around there get you to gal- 
lop 10. 1 1 horses, promise youthe world." 

"It's like everything else," Frank says. 
“Times go fast, things move faster, meth- 
ods change. It's all for the good. It's so 
much better a life than it used to be." 

"Racetracking is diflferenl now. some- 
how.” says Donald Mercer, another ex- 
ercise boy. “More like a business. When I 
used to get up in the morning it was, you 

conlimiecl 
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FOR MEN ONLY! 



Taking movies of baby used to be daddy’s 
job, what with all the camera gadgets that 
had to be adjusted. Not any more, though. 

With the Nikkorex-8 you simply push a 
button for perfect movies. No adjustments, 
no settings — not even a spring to wind. 

Light, compact — the Nikkorex-8 slips 
easily into pocket or handbag. Always with 
you, always ready to capture those precious 
moments in perfect movies automatically. 

Only ?79.95. For FREE booklet Perfect 
Movies Without Knowing How and name of 
nearest dealer, write Dept. SI-10 
^ NIKON INC 111 FIFTH AVE. N.Y. 3 


NIKKOREX-8 

automatic movies by Nikon 


Gracious Dignified Vacation 
Living reminiscent of plantation 
days in colonial Jamaica. 

• Enjoy native and continental cuisine, 

• Golf on the 18-holc championship 
course adjoining the club- 

• Swim in our private fresh water 
pool or from an unspoiled, 
palm-lined beach. 

• Accommodations are available in 
the Clubhouse, or private 
cottages. 

An international club resort 
for discriminating guests. 

See your travel agent or contact; 

KERMIT & MORROW, INC. 
REPRESENTATIVE— 51 EAST 42t»d STREET, NEW 
YORK 17, N. Y. • Phone — Oxford 7-2340 




‘too late 
to shut the 
stable door. 


'THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOHN A. LLOYD. PRESIOENT • A MUTUAL COMPANY • FOUNDED 1867 • CINCINNATI 
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know, kind of a good feeling. No more.” 

“My brother rides races.” The Little 
Wizard says. “He brought me around. 
I was more of a carefree, didn't even 
give a damn. 1 worked hor.scs from wire 
to wire but I never got to the wire. I 
broke my back. A horse fell on me. 1 
was a week away from riding horses for 
Mr. 

‘■Who's ?" Frank asks. "Where 

docs he tend bar?” 

"I'll say one thing.” The Little Wizard 
says. "I wouldn't give the racetrack up. 

1 worked in a factory once. They put a 
chisel in this hand and a hammer in this 
one. I swung but I kept mussing. No ed- 
ucation. That's my biggest fault. That's 
the reason most of us come back; lack 
of education.” 

“Know how many years Max Hirsch 
had?'' Swope asks. '‘He was taken out 
of school at 4 years old and he knows 
every bone and nerve in the horse's 
body. There's very few honsemcn at the 
track today. Your definition of a horse- 
man is a man that can lake a horse 
that's a cripple and make money with 
him. Anybody in this racket's got to be 
discouraged that's not on the top. I feel 
I can train horses but I'll never get the 
opportunity. I don’t know anyone that's 
got money." 

“There's only one important factor 
on this track.” The Little Wizard says 
belligerently. “The exercise boy." 

I was always too big.” says Swope. 

“And 1 was born to it. 1 was born in 
Lexington. Ky. I was born right next 
to a racehorse. 1 used to sneak in the 
paddock and ride the yearlings using only 
a halter. A green yearling threw me as 
far as that walking ring." 

“I got a dynamite story.” says The 
Little Wizard. “I used to thumb 50 miles 
to get to the track." 

“I quit and went to mechanic school.” 
says Swope. "Bought a place but got 
in with the wrong people. The business 
failed. I’m too honest.” 

“Who made Bowl of Flowers? She 
made herself. The horse's got it, he’s got 
it. He ain’t got it. he ain't got it.” 

“One thing about a racetrack. If you 
feel you're being loused up, you can 
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walk off. Only thing is that you can't 
better yourself. We're way underpaid for 
the chances we take, the skill, the work.” 

“Ah, you’re a dedicated racetrackcr." 

“I dig the horses. 1 dig the work. 
They'll never catch me outside that gate 
again." 

“I ran the most honest, legitimate 
business as a mechanic. What do I do? 
They ruin me.” 

“We racetrackers always w-ant to go 
home and punch the old lady in the 
mouth.” 

“You hear more gripes around a race- 
track but it's the greatest sport run out- 
doors.” 

“Nobody ever gels the truth about 
the racetrack,” The Little Wizard says. 
“What do you see in the movies? Mick- 
ey Rooney!" 

They leave as they came, one by one. 
“I'm going to the beach and sit on the 
rocks and read poetry.” says Carmine. 
“1 had quite an audience yesterday.” 

Donald Mercer is going to his job at 
the butcher shop where he works from 
12 m. to 7 p.m. “1 bone and trim meat,” 
he says. “I'm not real crazy about it 
but everywhere I go 1 try to get another 
job. In Florida 1 work as a valet parking 
cars. ! get 17. 18 bucks a night on the 
weekends. Racctracking is a funny busi- 
ness. I've known a lot of boys been on 
the racetrack 1 0. 1 5 years. They go away 
but something always bring them back.” 

“Did 1 ever tell you about the first 
horse 1 bought. Donald?” Frank asks. 
“The man said, ‘Now, this horse don't 
look too good.' I couldn't sec anything 
wrong with him so I bid $37 and bought 
him. 1 took hint home and found out he 
w'as blind so 1 took him back. “I told 
you that horse don’t look too good.’ the 
man told me.” 

“Come on, girl, where you going? 
Hold it. little girl. Hold still before I get 
mad. Where you going? Brooklyn? You 
stop that!” 

“Come on, you may look funny but 
you're not funny. So stop looking. 
You're Just a bad actor. Now stop it!" 

“1 had a good time way down in 
Georgia. . . .” 

“What'd the Mets do?” 

“They lost.” 

It is 1 1 a.m. END 


BRENTWOOD CRESLAN SWEATERS 
Avsilable at these fine stores: 

CONNECTICUT 
East Hartford 
Hartford 
Hartford 
Manchester . 

Stamford . 

DELAWARE 


Wilmington , Brait Stores. Inc. 

Wilmington . Leed's Mens Wear Inc. 

MAINE 

Auburn Cobb-Watson 

Portland A. H. Benoit Co.. Inc. 

Westbrook The Mens Shop 

MARYLAND 

Hagerstown Eyerly’s 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Arlington .. Belden & Snow 

Athol Fissette's 

Boston . Charles & David 

Cambridge Harvard Cooperative Society 

Framingham .. . The Wardrobe 

Marthas Vineyard Brickman's 

Milford Harold's 

Pittsfield Holden & Stone 

Somerville Belden & Snow 

Springfield Joseph's 

Taunton Goldstein & Antme 

Worcester Al Vuona 

NEW JERSEY 

Ocean City Paul Elliott 

Palmyra . Shulman’s 

Plainfield J. R. Blair Co. 

Waldwick Leonard’s 

Westwood McDavcd'B 


NEW YORK 

Auburn 

Bronx 

Brooklyn 

Buffalo 

Canadanigia 

East Aurora 

EMenville 

Glen Falls 

Hornell 

LeRoy 

New York City 
New York City 
Seneca Falls 

Troy 

Utica 

Walton 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown H. Leh 4 Co. 

Bethlehem . Birskey's Mens Wear 

Btoomsburg . Lee-Pats 

Emmaus Kemmerer’s Men's Shoo 

Erie Trask, Prescott, & Richardson Co. 

Philadelphia . . George I. Eakle Co., Inc. 

Pottsville Bohorad's 

Quakertown The New York Store 

Scranton Samter Bros. Co. 

Souderton .. . R. E. Hope Clothing Co.. Inc. 
Tamaqua Loses Mens Store 

Upper Darby King's Mens Shop 

Williamsport Levinson's 

RHODE ISLAND 

Westerly Kenyon’s 

VERMONT 

Bellows Falls J. J. Fenton Company 

Burlington Shepard & Hamele 

Rutland Wilson Clothing Co. 

VIRGINIA 

Charlottesville Newman Mens Wear 

Hampton Langley Mens Wear 

Hopewell Aldridge Clothing Co. 

Norfolk Sullivan's 

Roanoke Joseph Davidson's Inc. 

Suffolk Hobb's Clothes 


Har Mac Mens Shop 
Statler Clothes 
Eli Udolf Clothing 
Glenny’s Mens Store 
Dugdale’s 


Dowd. Leo’s, Inc. 

Randolf Mens Wear 
Lach’s Men's Furnishings 

Martin Jacobi 

Shenkman's 

. . Seaman. Hood & Morey 
Eddie’s Country Fair 
C. V. Peters Co. 

Murray Stevens 

P. J. Brust & Son 

Clothes Closet Inc. 

Gimbels 

... . Seneca Clothing Co. 

Nachman's Mens Wear 
August Mens Shop 
Webb Clothing Co. 
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BRENTWOOD designs a collection of men’s sweaters that 
women love to touch— in a virile blend of 5D% Creslan acrylic fiber, 
50% virgin lamb's wool. Creslan brings a new dimension to the knit, to 
the colors, to the luxury. And even a mere man can safely toss them in the 
washing machine. Here’s one of a broad range of styles, Inter-knit in 
subtle contrast tones. As shown, about $10.* Other styles $6 to $18. Don’t 
bring your wife; she’ll make you buy an armful. Cyanamid makes the 
Creslan; Brentwood makes the sweaters. AMERICAN cyanamid company, n.y. 

‘Slightly higher In the West. 




THE RIVIERA BY BUICK 

AMERICA’S BID FOR A GREAT NEW INTERNATIONAL CLASSIC CAR 


The Riviera is the culmination of a 
five year program by General Motors 
and Ruick to introduce an American 
car of international classic propor- 
tion and quality. 

The new automobile combines the 
best of old-world craftsmanship and 
coachwork with the high precision 
art of modern technology. The result 


is an automobile of the caliber one 
might expect to see priced at twelve 
thousand dollars abroad, offered 
here for less than half that cost. 

If you would like to drive the new 
Riviera by Buick and experience a 
sensation that words alone cannot de- 
scribe, we suggest that you see or tele- 
phone your nearest Buick dealer soon. 


Note coachwork, above: Tailored steel fiows 
from roof to rear deck uninterrupted by 
strips of chrome beading used i»i most cars 
to hide seams. Sheer glass side windows con- 
tact roof molding without metal frames — 
a hallmark of custom imports. Note the 
low center of gravity: Along with specially 
tuned front and rear suspen.sion systems, 
it gives you a whisper-ijuiet ride that’s 
almost feline in its sure-footedness. 


FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information 
of the week 


BftSEBfti.1— THE WORLD SERlf-S foxmd Giants 
losing liircc lo Yankees, Yankees losing two lo 
Gianis and both icaiiis Uisiiig to the weather. The 
lit'ih (tame was postponed one day in New York, and 
then the sixth was washed oat tlirec days in a row- 
in San Francisco before the Giants won to tie it up 
at i 3 (.tee pag,- :H). 

BOXIMO - -MASAHIKO MARADA. I9.ycar-o1d 
baby-faced boxer whose noin Ue guerre is "Fighting 
Harada,” assailed a surprised Pone Kingpcich. of 
Thailand, the defending world nywciglil champion, 
and took the title with an 1 Itli-round knockout be- 
fore 10,000 exulting Tokyo spectators. Ranked only 
•second in Japan. Harada became the first Japanese 
to hold a world title in eight years. 


CHESS— A Soviet team, as anticipated, won the 
Chess Olympics at Varna. Bulgaria over opponents 
from 37 countries. With WorJd Champion Mikhail 
Botvinnik at first hoard, the Rus.siaiis finished with a 
scorcor3IV4-l2i,i. followed by Yugoslavia (28 -1 6), 
Argentina (26-18) and the U-S. (25-19). Bobby 
Fischer, playing first board for the U.S. team (Larry 
Evans. Pal Benko. Robert Byrne, Dnnald Byrne, Ed- 
mar Mednis), drew his game with Botvinnik. 


FIELD HOCKEY BERMUDAS NATIONAL 
MEN'S TF.AM outscoced the U.S.'s colorful Pri- 
vateers by two goals in a close three-game series to 
win the Connecticut Cun in Rye, N.Y. It was the 
first Bermuda victory in five years of shin-smacking. 


FOOTBALL — NFL; WASHINGTON Coach Bill 
MePeak said in St. Louis after the game, "We 
blew a I4-.3 lead by giving the ball to St. Louis too 
much." Whatever it was. it was almost the Cardi- 
nals’ ball g.ime when in the last <|uarier Charley 
Johnson's fine yuaricrbacking brought St. Louis 
two touchdowns and a three-point lead. But with 
13 seconds left. Bob Khayat kicked a 29-yard field 
goal and the Kedskin.s stayed on top of the Eastern 
Division with a 17 17 tie. Not .so fortunate were the 
New York Giants, who went under to Pittsburgh by 
three points. 20- 1 ‘7, before a disappointed 62,808 in 
Yankee Stadium and lost ground-gaining End Dei 
Shofner for two weeks with a shoulder injury as 
well, Siccicr Quarterback Bobby Layne slipped 
through the line to score one lauchdow n from a yard 
out after Fullback John Henry Johnson ran the 
ball 40 yards. Later Layne passed to Johnson for 
another tally. Baltimore piled up 23 points before 
Cleveland managed lo get a first down. The Colts, 
with Johnny Uniias nn target for 18 of 31 attempts 
and 225 yards, won 36-14. holding the Browns' 
rushing attack to a piddling 20 yards. Although the 
wtnicss Vikings piled up the highest point score of the 
year— 21 against the unbeaten NFL champions, 
they stayed winless. The Packers were briUiantly 
commanded by Quarterback Bart Starr, with 21 
completions in 29 attempts for 296 yards and three 
TDs, its they won 48-2 1 , But they lost scoring lead- 
er Paul Homiing in the first half. He went out with 
a twisted knee, Detroit used Milt Plum on three scor- 
ing plays, one pass and two field goals, as the Lions 
beat Los Angeles 13-10 in Detroit to stay just be- 
hind Leader Green Bay in the Western Division 
standings. In Chicago the Bcar.s and San Francisco 
seesaw^ into * 27-27 deadlock in the fourih quar- 
ter before John Brodic broke il up with an 80-sard 
pas-s for a 34-27 49er victory. Dallas' Amos .Marsh 
ran a kickolF back iOl yards, and another Oregon 
lad. Mike Gaechier, added a .spectacular l<X)-yard 
touchdown run us the Cowboys downed the Eagles 
41-19 in Dallas. 

Ah L; I lOUSTON set a league scoring record in de- 
feating the New York Titans, 56-17, in Houston. 
George Blanda's si.x touchdown passes fell one short 
ofihe record he set last year, also against the luck- 
less Titans. Dallas unsettled the Patriots in Boston 
by splitting their hitherto tight ends, and then upset 
them 27-7 lo push Boston down to second place be- 
hind Houston in the E.i.siern standings. Denver is 
first in the West, just .ahead of Dalliiv. The Broncos 
stayed up there by trouncing Oakland 23 6 before 
7,000 m Oakland. Surprising Buffalo gave Coach 
Lou Saban a fine birthday present and cheered 20,- 
<X)0 home fans with its first win in six games, a 
convineing 35 10 one over mediocre San Diego. 

GOLF -U.S. TEAM of Deane Beman, Dick Sike.s, 
l.abron Harris and Billy Joe I’atlon won the world 
amateur team championship, the Eisenhower cun. 
heating 22 other countries on a tight, frustrating 
and beaut ifully manicured course in Kawanu. Japan 

Behind by six strokes lo Canada after two days of 
play, the U.S. finally clinched the victory when Be- 
nian tied the course record of 66 on the last round. 
The U.S. totaled an 854, eight strokes ahead of 


BILLY CASPER, jolly. Chubby Apple Valley. Calif, 
pro. eollecied his fourih major tournament victory 
of the year hy winning the $40, OCX) Bakersfield 
(Calif.) Open. He finished with a 272. four less than 
curly-headed Tony Lenia, who had Sinned the final 
round nod with Casper. 

KATHY WHITWORTH. 23. lofty Jal. N.Mex. 
player, upset .Mickey Wright in the SI l.OOO Phocnix 
Thunderbird Open, coming from four strokes be- 
hind to win. A familiar second-place finisher- 
eight limes this season Miss Whitworth dropped 
iwo birdie putts on the last nine to finish the 54- 
liole match with a 213. four strokes ahead. 


HARNESS RACING — SU MAC LAD ($3.20), held 
under light rein by Driver Stanley Dancer, brushed 
off unsuccessful charges by Duke Rodney and Port- 
erhouse and led every bit of the way to take the 
$45,000 Gotham Trot in Yonkers, With this win 
the 8-year-old gelding, owned by Irvin W. Berkc- 
meyer, crept $22,500 closer to the record earnings of 
Bye Bve Byrd. Su , Mae Lad now needs a mere $8,908 
to equal the $554,257 high. 

MATASTAR trotted the second fastest mile in his- 
tory. barely missing the world lime of l;55^ set by 
Greyhound m 1 938, The 4-y car-old finished in 1 ;55.'i 
at a .special time trial in Lexington, Ky- 


HOCKEY TORONTO opened the National Hockey 
League season where it left off last spring, beating 
the Black Hawks 3-1 in Chicago. In a rough game 
marked hy 14 penalties. George Armstrong scored 
twice for the .Maple Leafs. Bobby Batin once. Play- 
ing on the Toronto side was Left Wing Frank Ma- 
huvlich. for whom the Leal's refused a SI million 
ca.sh offer by Hawk Owner James D. Norris last 
week. The next game lor Toronto was with Boston, 
but they were held to a 2 2 tic hy the revitalized 
Bruins, who had opened at home with a memorable 
5 0 win over Montreal. Hero of both games was 
Boston's 3 1 -year-old, wide-as-ihe-goal rookie goalie, 
Bobby Perreault. Up from minor league Hershey, 
Pa.. Goalie Perreault (5 feet 7 and 184 pounds) made 
a remarkable total of 70 saves for both games. 
Rookie Right Wing Rod Gilbert brightened the 
New York Ranger line with his adept passing, but 
the Rangers still lost two in a row, the opener with 
Detroit 2-1 and to Montreal 6-3, then upset Toronto 
5 -3. After their opening win. Detroit nervously 
scrambled to a scoreless lie with Chicago, which 
went oo to play a 2-2 deadlock with Boston, The 
Wings beat Montreal 3 I at home to take the NHL 
lead at the close of the firsi week's play. 


HORSE RACING— NEVER BF.ND ($2,90) easily 
won Now York's richest race, the $189,675 Cham- 
pagne Slakes at Belmont, Running a mile for the 
first lime, the Cain Hoy favorite performed effort- 
lessly under Mamiel Ycara. leaving six other 2-year- 
olds struggling eight lengths behind him for the 
runner-up position. 


MOTOR SPORTS -ROGER PENSKE, ’S-year-old 
Philadelphia sales engineer who designed his own 
sports ear. a Zerex Special with a 2.7-liier Climax 
engine, beat an impressive international field at 
Riverside. Calif. Speeding smoothly through the 
200-niilc Grand Prix. Penske hit the long, fast 
Straightaways at an average of 95.6 mph. while a 
gasping crowd of 76,400 watched- Wealthy Texas 
Oilman Jim Hall came in second in his Chapparal 
and Masicn Gregory third in a 1-Oliis 19 Climax. 
Graham Hill, the world's leading racing driver on 
points, dropped nut with brake trouble. But the race 
was marred by a serious accident when Pat Pigoii, 
37. of Bellingham. Wash, spun out and was fatally 
injured. E.-irlier, indianapolis "500" winner Roger 
Ward Was liuspiialized witli a spinal injury after 
he went nil' the course in a practice run. 


TRACK « FIELD RON MORR IS, 27, Los Angelcs 
College physical education teacher, cleared a lowly 
15 feel 9 incites in the pole vault com petition during 
the Japanese national meet in Omiya, but it was 
good enough to beat the world record holder, Fin- 
land's Penili Nikula (16-21^1. who failed to lop 
Morris in three tries, 


milepoSTS-REDESIGNED: NORANGO. the 
late Norman B. W'oolworih's 153-fout steel luxury 
yacht built in 1959 for an estimated SI million along 
lines that resembled a North Sea fishing trawler 
but with air conditioning and wall-to-wall carpet- 
ing -into the noi-so-posli fiea Seari h. an oceano- 
graphic research vessel based in Florida. 

DIED: EMMET T. (RED) ORMSBY,67. retired 
b-asebnll umpire whose (9 years as a major league 
official had their occasional peppery moments, in- 
cluding one police fescue from the field that provoked 
the officers to publicly declare that il was their duly 
10 assist the blind; following a heart attack, in 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 



JOHNNY WHITE, 29. 
of Warren, .Vlich.. who 
races a 283-cuhic-incli 
Offcnliauscr on ilic 
Midwesi’slnicrnaiioniil 
Motor Coniest Associa- 
tion circuit, roared to 
a big win in the last race 
of the season, enabling 
hint lo just beat ihrcc- 
lime champion Pete 
Folse totlicIMCAliilc- 


RON HOHMAN, 21, 
biologysiudcni ill Mich- 
igan Stale University, 
didn't so much as get 
his feci wei as he and 
partner Ralph Sawyer, 
25, steered through a 
tumbling 240-milc 
course to win Michi- 
gan’s Ausablo RivcrVal- 
ley race, their seventh 
canoe victory this year. 


PHYLLIS SEMPLE 

of Sewickicy, Pa,, on 
vacation with her hus- 
band in Hot Springs, 
Va., won the Home- 
stead ladies' invitation- 
al golf tournament. Her 
husband, Hurlon, won 
the men's liile and then 
they teamed to take the 
Wiicumu Cup fora Sem- 
ple family sweep. 


GEORGE BORK, 

Northern Illinois Uni- 
versityquarlcrback with 
a .712 record for pass 
completions (126 for 
177), set both NCAA 
and NAlA single-game 
records by hitting J7 
of 47 attempts for .345 
yards as he engineered 
the defeat of unbeaten 
OmahaUniversily, 13-7. 


DONALD MACKEN- 
ZIE, who races an Inter- 
national out of Larch- 
mont, N.Y., captained 
a team against Bermuda 
in the Amorita Cuir 
races. Accounting for 
one win himself, he 
helped the U.S. total 
45'4 points to Borinu- 
da's 40 and take the tro- 
phy for the lOth time. 



JOHN SCOTT JR. of 
Whittier, Calif., whose 
world record catch of a 
322-pound black sea 
bass was broken in June 
when Dr. J. Gordon 
Bateman boated a 337- 
poundcT. went resolulc- 
ly to work to regain his 
title. Three months later 
he did, with a 388- 
poiinder. 
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LOUISVILUE-OWENSBORO, KENTUCKY. 66 PROOF 
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STORM center" 



A WEATHERSCOPE* Panel insCnllcd in j^our home 
will make you the local weather expert. From its 
handsome 17" x 12" panel four separate units indi- 
cate wind speed and direction; maximum and mini- 
mum Outdoor temperature, and barometric pres- 
sure with a forecast dial. Choice of mahogany, wal- 
nut or mnple. #3108. SZ25.00. Taylor Instrument 
Companies. Rochester. N, Y. and Toronto, Ontario. 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


BEAR BRADSHAW 

Sirs: 

In the interest of fair play ami good spor(.s- 
manship 1 would like to lhank you for pub- 
lishing the article exposing the chain-gang 
tactics of ihase two mule drivers masquer- 
ading as college football coaches, namely 
Bear Bryant of Alabama and Charlie Brad- 
shaw of Kentucky {The New Rage to Win, 
Oct. 8). 

How a sport that produced men such as 
Walter Camp, Amos Alonzo Stagg and 
Knutc Rocknc can stomach such as these 
will always remain a mystery to me. 

Herbert R. Dodd 

Norfolk, Va. 

Sirs: 

1 thought the reasons for playing football 
were mainly enjoyment and the building of 
one's character. At Kentucky 1 guess this 
concept is old-fashioned. It seems to me 
Coach Bradshaw’s emphasis is being placed 
first on the killing and destruction of the op- 
posing team and second on developing a 
player half human and half animal. 

Football is a way of life and should be 
tough — but not sadistic. 

Tom Bf.er 

Detroit 

Sirs: 

Here arc some local reactions to your ar- 
ticle from one of those who quit the squad. 
One who didn’t said the coaches told the 
boys they liked it and thought it was good 
for everyone to know, especially the pros- 
pects — "It'll let them know what they are 
in for." Bradshaw told the squad that the 
nationwide publicity was good, but this 
team didn't deserve it. Another man close 
to the team said that Bradshaw told him he 
wasn't going to let up on the boys now. 

The students generally felt no degrada- 
tion in the article. They said it was ‘‘just the 
plain truth about what was going on." 

A local resident said the article gave some 
people something to jump on Charlie Brad- 
shaw for, if they want to, but no letters were 
run in the paper pertaining to anything said 
in Sports Illustrated, and after the Auburn 
game you heard no more about it. 

Things haven’t changed much here since 
it came out. Bradshaw hasn't changed his 
style of play. The boys give a good erfori but 
that's it. On October 1 Bradshaw criticized 
the team for not wanting to win. "Ken Bo- 
card is the only back to show any bounce. 
It's not so much that weTc few in numbers 
as in people who want to win." 


Things aren't getting any beticr but. from 
the boys’ point of view, things can't get 
much worse. 

Name \Vitiiiii-.i.d 

Lexington. Ky. 

Sirs: 

What your story failed to mention was 
that of 44 freshmen gr'idders- who went 
through identical training this fall along 
with the varsity— only two found the going 
too tough. Of the men "Bradshaw recruited, 
only one has quit. The freshmen, many of 
them away from home for the first time, fig- 
ured to have a harder time adjusting than 
the varsity players. But it appears that the 
freshmen want to play football, while some 
of the varsity men were going along just for 
a free education. 

Bradshaw plays no favorites. The stars, 
like Torn Hutchinson and Jerry Woolum, 
have to work as hard as the third-stringers. 

Ed Ashford 

Lexington, Ky. 

Sirs; 

The ultimate absurdity in the American 
way of life will come when, inevitably, one 
of Charlie Bradshaw's trained killers joins 
the Peace Corps, 

One almost hopes, for these boys’ sake, 
that war really is inevitable. The ’’Christian 
virtues" being instilled by Coaches Brad- 
shaw, Bear Bryant, ci al. will prepare them 
nicely for the biggest football game of all. 
— World War III — and for survival in what’s 
left of the world afterward. 

Edgar F. Kiefer 

Honolulu 

HARD-NOSED EGGHEADS 

Sirs: 

In this day of conformity never did I ex- 
pect that a university chancellor would have 
the temerity to violate the established union 
line by suggesting there is something good 
in college football. ‘But Pittsburgh’s Dr. Ed- 
ward H. Litchfield, the iconoclast, wrote 
most interestingly that, as old grads, by and 
large the former footballers of those great 
Pitt teams have distinguished themsclve.s be- 
yond the average graduate (Saturday's Hero 
Is Doing Fine, Oct. 8). 

That old saw “the search for truth" may 
be the common denominator of college pres- 
idents' speeches, but it took the Inquiring 
mind of Chancellor Litchfield to give recog- 
nition to a fact many have stated in a less 
conclusive way. Perhaps the chancellor him- 
self was surprised to learn that the sweat and 
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toil of Old Forbes Field is compatible with 
decenl academic standards as well as future 
promise. 

Few know better than I that this is a story 
long overdue. My coaching associates 
through the years included old Hitt greats, 
whom the chancellor saluted— Andy Gus- 
tafson, Joe Donchess, Eddie Hirsbberg and 
Ave Daniell. 

This all leads to the thought that Army 
meets Pitt in the Yankee Stadium in Novem- 
ber. It will be a splendid laboratory demon- 
stration of high IQsand hard-flosed football. 

And a cheer for Pittsburgh's Dr. Litch- 
ticld, a strong cutback runner against the 
conformists. 

Earl H. Ulaik 

New York City 

• Red Blaik, a third-string All-America 
in 1919 and winner of the West Point 
saber as the outstanding athlete of the 
Class of 1920, spent 25 years coaching 
football, 18 of them for Army.— FD. 

Sirs: 

Dr. Litchfield’s comments concerning the 
future Success of student managers is signifi- 
cant to me because the student manager 
of the 1949 West Point football team was 
Frank Borman, one of America's nine new 
astronauts. 

BRUCh El. Vint. ai) 

Cincinnati 

THE LITTLE FIGHT 

Sirs: 

Regarding your article The Fans Ahom 
ilu’ Bis; Finhi (Oct. 8), I think Gilbert Rogin 
has (inally pinned down the answer to the 
"suirering, bewildered and confused" ex- 
ebampion. Floyd Patterson. Patterson was 
indeed that — bewildered and confused. No 
one questions that Patterson was ready phys- 
ically. but by admitting before the fight that 
he could not be ■■vicious." as he was for the 
second Johansson fight, Patterson was ad- 
mitting, though I am sure he did not feel so, 
that he was going to lose. 

Richard Hooper 

Wayne. Pa. 

Sirs; 

You are probably right in assuming that 
a second bout will be demanded and grant- 
ed, but I question your prophecy that "the 
fickle fight fans will return to see w-hal Pat- 
terson can do." 

Ji-.n i-.RY D. Fox 

Grossc Pointc. Mich. 

Sirs: 

After reading that 600,000 people shelled 
out S4 million either in Chicago or via tele- 
vision in 260 theaters for 2:06 of the first 
round 1 begin to think that Barnum's sucker 
birth rate was too low. 

I wonder how many of these fans would 
contribute the same amount for the U.S. 


Olympic team to go to Tokyo or to help 
bring the 1968 Olympics to Detroit'? 

Saml.h C. McKee 


Toledo 


Sirs: 

There's something cockeyed about the 
wonderful world of sport when a prizefighter 
can command approximately as much mon- 
ey for a 2-minute 6-second appearance as 
baseball's immortal Babe Ruth collected for 
the score of summer.s during which he enter- 
tained countless millions of fans. 

E, W, Hesse 

Urbana, III. 

Sirs; 

I saw the fight on theater TV and I for one 
did not feci cheated. A S4 ticket doesn't en- 
title the holder to dictate who the winner is 
to be or in what round a knockout shall 
occur. No man in his right mind and having 
knowledge of the ex-champion's previous 
fights could label the fight a hoax or dive. 

Laurence A. Drost 

Hinesville. Ga. 


Sirs: 

What a setup! Sonny's by himself on top. 
Mr. Patterson is sort of an unchallenged 
V.P. Young Cassius Clay is the Speaker of 
the House. Then we have Drain Commis- 
sioners and more Drain Commissioners. 

Mickey Bengtson 

Marquette, Mich. 

Sirs; 

Gilbert Rogin's article was tops, but he 
made a glaring error when he said that 
Machen and Foiley were the only two heavy- 
weights of con.sequence Patterson had never 
met. This is highly incorrect. One other must 
be added to the list, Cleveland (The Big 
Cat) Williams, one of the most feared and 
avoided punchers in the game today. Only 
Liston— and Bob Satterfield when Big Cleve 
was starling out — ever slopped him, and the 
Cat has kayoed nearly 50 foes, and held 
Eddie Machen to a draw. 

Aaron Dorn 

West Los Angeles 


BEATEN TEN 

The Big Ten has played five games against 
teams from the AAWU this year and has 
yet to win one. If Big Ten football is "the 
best in the nation," what does that make the 
West Coast? 

Roger Evans 

Seattle 

• See page 20. — ED. 


BROKEN RECORDS 

Sirs: 

I got quite a chuckle out of Father Gag- 
non's letter about breaking records (19ih 
HoiJ-, Oct. 8). And for the simple reason 
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AUTHENTIC 

PJiNOEETON 


. . . sets a boy to thinking that this 
man's life is going to be all right 
and then some. These sweaters are 
I 009{ virgin wool. They're warm . . . 
the way mothers want sweaters to 
he. Keep their good looks, too . . . 
because wool's vitality matches most 
any boy's. The Pendletons shown 
here are the Boys' V-neck Interlock 
Pullover. 1 1 .95. and the Boys’ West- 
erly Pullover. 10.95. 


ALWAYS 

VIRGIN 

WOOL 


For (iddilional injormation, write Dept. SI-102, 
I’cndicion Wooten Mills. Portland I, Oregon 



19TH HOLE 




How to torture your wife. 

The next time you go to 
pick out a new Society Brand 
suit, invite her to come along. 

Buy the first one you try on. 





Tastefully 

Tailored 


Smart low-line stitching turns the basic blucher 
into a significant styling achievement. 

The unusual — as usual — from French Shriner. 
Ask for Style 1963. 

443 Albany Street, Boston, Mass. 


that this is what cost the Dodgers the Na- 
tional League championship. They got so 
interested in breaking season records that 
they forgot to win the pennant: 

Most bases stolen by one man 
Most times at bat for a shortstop 
Longest nine-inning game on record 
Most at tendance during a base ball season 
Most bases stolen by one team 
Pitcher with the most victories 
League-leading batter 
League leader with runs driven in 
Most triples (tied with Pittsburgh) 

Most automobiles parked 
And, probably, most beer sold 
As Grantland Rice might have said: 

T'/if’.v aimc'if to break the record. 

They cared not for the Race. 

So they broke two docen records. 

And wound up in second place. 

E. C. Burns 

Sherman Oaks, Calif. 

AVERAGE VICTORY 

Sirs: 

As an Englishman accustomed to follow- 
ing soccer, I was intrigued by the method 
used to determine the National League pen- 
nant winner. In England soccer abandoned 
the playoff system in 1898 and if a tie on 
points results at the top of a league the 
champions are decided by "goal average." 
The number of goals scored by each team 
is divided by those it lets in, and the side 
with the highest resulting value is declared 
champion. It might be interesting to see 
whether the Dodgers or the Giants would 
have won the pennant if we calculated their 
"run averages." 

Richard Poli ard 

Montreal 

• Still the Giants. San Francisco scored a 
total of 878 runs this season, allowed 
690 for a 1 .27 average as opposed to the 
Dodgers’ total record of 842 against 
697 for an average of 1.21. — ED. 

FLASH OF HISTORY 

Sirs: 

Willie Davis the fastest player ever to per- 
form in the major leagues? 

Did Author Tom Brody {A Snake-slid- 
ing Dodger Tries to Sleal the Pennanl. 
Oct. 1 ) ever see Maurice Archdeacon of the 
early ■20s Chicago White Sox? 

A streak little outfielder, "Flash" Arch- 
deacon beat out a larger percentage of intield 
laps than any man in baseball history. His 
.333 lifetime batting average was compiled 
at the expense of an era of supergreat in- 
fieldcrs of which the American League is 
justly proud. Archdeacon’s speed exhibit ions 
at circling the bases is never to be for- 
gotten. 

C. L. Morgan 

Toledo 
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French Shriner 



If you like hunting with a sting in it, try to K.O. a lion with a needle! 


1 , “I’d brought down bi{t cals before, but not with a 
hypodermic needlci” says Don Higley, American friend of 
Canadian Club. “Tliis was my assignment for an interna- 
tional wild life survey in Tanganyika. ..to anesthetize wild 
animals with .sleep-producing arrows, then attach tags to 
tlieir ears so that their movements could he traced. I didn’t 
have long to wait for my prey. It was a lion, looming large 
as life about a hundred feet from where I croiiclied. Care- 
fully I aimed my arrow, it flew straight and true. ..a hit! 





2. “The big cat turned, his eyes glar- 
ing with hate. I stood rooted as he took 
lollering steps toward me. Then suddenly 
he sank to his haunches, his head lolling. 
W'as he asleep? I had to find out pronto 
because the Iranquilizer was good for 
only twenty minutes ... if that! 1 started 
toward him warily. 



3 . “The cat wa-: out! We blindfolded 
liini as a precaution against harming us if 
he came to. Then I lagged one ear with a 
red banding numlier and the other with a 
blue cord. Sooner or later he’d brush off 
ihc cord. When wc found it, we’d know 
where he roamed. Our job done, we re- 
moved the blindfold and look off fast! 


4 . “Lalcr in the day wc relaxed at the Lake Manyara Hotel. W'c enjoyed everyone’s favor- 
ite whisky— Canadian Club— and relived the day’s experience.” Why this whisky’s universal 
popularity? It has the lightness of Scotch and the smooth salisfaelion of Bourbon, No other 
whisky tastes quite like Canadian Club. You can slay with it all evening long— in short ones 
before dinner, in tall ones after. You owe it to yourself to start enjoying Canadian Club — 
the world’s lightest whisky— this very evening. 



6 years old • Imported in bottle from Canada 


BY HIR*M WALKER IMPORTERS, IRC., DETROIT, MICH. 86.8 PROOF. BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY, 




Scoot Boot 


—Here it is— the hottest new shoe idea since laces! The Scoot 


Boot goes anywhere, anytime. In style! Feels good while it’s going, too, because elasticized side panels 


give you snug, ankle-hugging fit. You're gonna' see a lot of the Scoot Boot. See it on you— soon. 



BROWN 



